




















“*Loveliness needs not the aid of . . . ornament, but is, when unadorned, adorned the most!” THOMSON 


4 The Associated Bulb Growers of Holland 


remind you that now is the time to plant 


Holland bulbs for Springtime loveliness. 





STARVATION 


DOESN’T REDUCE THE WAISTLINE 


But Scientific Research Recognizes 
Symptoms and Prescribes the Diet 


With shade trees the sign of starvation is not losing girth. Their symptoms are not 

as obvious but like all living bodies they do have nutritional requirements which affect 
their growth, susceptibility to disease and even survival. Recognizing tree ailments 
before serious damage is done takes skill and professional training—prescribing for 


them calls for definite knowledge based on scientific research. 


When you engage Bariiett to examine and protect your trees, guesswork with its so 
often tragic results is eliminated. You get the benefit of trained technicians, plus the 
combined experience and knowledge of the Bartlett Research Laboratories. This 
outstanding organization of shade tree scientists, specialists for more than fifty years 
in tree care, has many outstanding advances in tree hygiene to its credit. With 
Bartlett you know that each step in diagnosis and procedure is in scientifically 


guided hands and protected by scientific standards of practice. 


Your trees are too valuable to entrust to the haphazard 
mercies of rule of thumb methods. Judged by results you will 
find The Bartlett Way—the scientific way, the safest and most 
economical. Consult your Bartlett Tree Expert today— 

you will profit by his recommendations. 


R T l E gh a _— 


Home Office, Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds, Bartlett School 
of Tree Surgery, Stamford, Conn. Local Offices from Maine to the Carolinas, 
and West to Indiana. See your Local Telephone Directory for Local Address. == 
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Rustproof METAL and GLASS 
GREENHOUSE 


i 


YEAR ONLY 
ROUND : $275 
GARDEN PLEASURE 


Enjoy gardening any time you like . 365 days 
@ yeor.. . in a sturdy Sunlyt JR. This rugged, 
prefabricated, ‘‘build-it-yourself'’ greenhouse can 
be yours for only $275 (benches and inexpensive 
heating extra) 


ALUMINUM UY crcermovs 


Or get one of the handsome, maintenance-free 
Aluminum Orlyts with automatic heating, cooling 
ond ventilation. Choose from dozens of sizes, 
styles and models . . . prices start at about $400 
Designed with all the know-how of century old 
LORD & BURNHAM, the world's largest, most 
Progressive greenhouse manufacturer. 


EE SEND FOR FREE 
Zags COLOR CATALOG 
52-10 
+h 
wm 


NO ROT 


ym 


NO RUST 








NO PAINT 


LORD and BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON, N_Y 


FAST, FASY, SURE, SAFE 


for everything you grow! 
Instantly-soluble plant food ~ 
for 5-way feeding. Plants 

“drink in” rich nutrients 

through their leaves, stems, 

blooms, branches, roots. Ex- 

clusive Reilly secret formu- 

la. Just add to water, sprin- 

kie or spray on everything 

you grow indoors or out! 

Used 25 years by profes- 

sional growers. Sold by 

leading nurseries, garden 

and hardware stores. 


CANADIAN 
50 HEMLOCK $1295 


For true grace and beauty. These 
sturdy, well rooted 3 yr., 8” to 12” 
plants are ideal for background or 
hedge in sun or shade. Shear to de- 
sired height. W’rite for Free Evergreen Catalog 


VEST 4 Bi Litii] pox s-) LULIELEReS 


Less Usual 


Bulb Flowers 


Our illustrated catalog offers those rarer 
kinds; so often suggested,--so hard to find. 
Sent quickly on request. Dept B. 


PEARCE SEED CO. "New Jereey 
500 
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REAL BARGAINS IN | 
YOUNG SHADE TREES | 


We supply thousands to large estates, parks and municipalities. You can 
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._ | COMING: 


_@Qp EVENTS 


Sept. 25-26. Portland, Ore. Annual Chrys- 
anthemum Show, National Chrysanthe- 
mum Society, Oregon Chapter, Meier & 
Frank Dept. Store Auditorium 

Sept. 29-Oct. 1. West Point, N. Y. Fall 
Conference, Federated Garden Clubs of 
New York State, Hotel Thayer 

Sept. 30-Oct 2. Monticello, Ill. Conser- 


vation School, Garden Club of Illinois, 





ee ee 


yexysy save by buying from us, too. 5 of one kind at 10 rate, 50 at 100 rate. a 


Robert Allerton Park 
Oct. 1. Worcester, Mass. Harvest Exhibi- Order direct from this advertisement. Pay express (10 to 15%) on arrival. 


tion, Worcester County Horticultural So- (10) (100) (10) (100) 
ciety, Horticultural Hall, 30 Elm St. ACER (Maple) POPLAR 
Oct. 1. Northford, C onn. Annual Meeting, Rubrum (Red . $15.00 $125.00 Lombardy 6 ft. $ 8.50 $ 65.00 
Federated Garden Clubs of Connecticut, Maple) . 30.00 225.00 Bolleana 5 ft. 17.00 150.00 
estland Farms — ansusinn 
Oct. 3. Stockbridge, Mass., Harvest Festi- ugar . 15.00 135.00 , 
val, Berkshire Garden Center Rn = - 30.00 225.00 (Pin Oak) 5 ft. 30.00 250.00 
Oct. 3. Lakeville, Conn. Harvest Festival P (Norway SALIX (Willow) 
Oct. 5-7. Boston, Mass. Flower Show, R. H. Maple) 12.50 100.00 Babylonica 
Stearns Co., sponsored by Mass. Garden | CLADRASTIS (Weeping) 5 ft. ° 110.00 
Clubs Federation. (Yellow-wood) 6 ft. 40,00 350.00 bat 
Oct. 5-11. Annapolis, Md. Heritage Week. | CORNUS Florida arey 
: : 4 . : Weg. 4to 5 ft. ° ° 
Tour of Homes & Gardens. Information: a 5 ft. 35.00 280.00 eunmen - 110.00 
Historic Annapolis, 64 State Circle Weepi 
: Whi ’ , ping 
Oct. 6-7. Peoria, Ill. Semi-Annual Meeting, PR vn Sf. 19.00 150.00 (Niobe) 4to 5 ft. ‘ 110.00 
Garden Club of Ill., Hotel Pere Mar- Seunweedd 4to 5f. 17.50 125.00 copays 
quette PLATANUS 
Oct. 6-9. Columbus, O. 18th Annual Short (Amer. 4to 5ft. 12.50 95.00 Cneetein AD St SM Fi 1enee 
Course on Roadside Development, Ohio Sycamore) 6to 8 ft. 22.50 175.00  TiliA(American 4to 5 ft. 145.00 
Roadside Council 8to 10 ft. 30.00 250.00 Linden) 6to 8 ft. 250.00 


Oct. 7-8. Greenwich, Conn. Celebration of 
“Kiku” Chrysanthemums, Greenwich RARE TREES 
Garden Club, Green Fingers Garden 
Club and Hortulus Club, Round Hill FOR THOSE WHO WANT SOMETHING UNUSUAL 


Community House 
Oct. 7-10. Rochester, N. Y. 14th Annual Every one a “conversation piece” .. . 
Congress, American Horticultural Coun- , 
‘il, Hotel Sheraton Postpaid 
O : sit oe Dawn Redwood (Metasequoia) Albizzia jul. rosea (Hardy Mimosa) 
ct. 10-11. Chevy Chase, Md. Annual 
; : a 12 to 18 inches ° 3 to 4 feet 
Show, National Capitol Orchid Society, $ ant tet 
er eo « wee . Stewartia pseudocamellia 
Woodward & Lothrop Medlar (Mespilus) 2 to 3 feet 
Oct. 10-11. Tampa, Fla. Annual Show, 2-year grafts J ; 7" 
Florida West Coast Orchid Society, Ma- “Waterlily” Magnolia aor ~ siemens 
° ‘ee 


rine Bank & Trust Co. 12 to 18 inches 
Oct. 11-14. Bedford, Pa. Joint Conference Cornus kousa chinensis (June Dogwood) Flowering Ash (Fraxinus Ornus) 


: 14 to 2 feet Y 4 t 
American Forestry Ass. and Pennsyl- — to 5 fee 


vania Forestry Ass., Bedford Springs CATALOG sent with each order 


Hotel 
Oct. 13. Miami, Fla. Course in landscape or send 10¢ (50¢ W. of Rockies) 


design, Fairchild Tropical Garden. 
Oct. 12-13. Wagoner, Okla. State Nursery- KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
men’s Ass. Convention, Western Hill 
Lodge. Dept. H-47. * Highlands, N. J. 


Oct. 13-15. Cheshire, Conn. Flower Show 
School Course 1, Federated Garden 


Clubs of Connecticut, Waverly Inn 
Oct. 13-14. Charlotte, N. C. Southern Re- 
tail Florist Assn. Pre-Christmas Design ne Cc 


School and Meeting, Charlotte Coliseum 
Oct. 14-17. Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Florida Now you can have an up-to-date collection of Tall Bearded Iris at bargain prices. 
Flower Assn. Convention. Gelt Ocean Recent introductions that regularly sell from 60¢ to $1.50 each. Gorgeous colors 
Mile Hotel ; including RED, PINK, COPPER, BROWN, YELLOW, BLUE and UNUSUAL BLENDED shades, 
; F : ‘ Limited number available for immediate delivery. 
Oct. 14-16 Philadelphia, Pa. Course I, 
Flower Show School, Garden Club Fed- Top Quality Oregon Grown Pants 
eration of Pennsylvania, Strawbridge & 20 NAMED VARIETIES, ALL DIFFERENT, $5.00 
c C a —— a or if you cannot accommodate this quantity 
a ee ee ee ee eee ee | 10 NAMED VARIETIES, ALL DIFFERENT Kn Ea) $3.00 Pasta 


Flower Show School, South Central IIli- 
nois Flower Show. All Plants Labeled « diot ini Order $3.00 


Oct. 15-18. Boston, Mass. Harvest & Chrys- 
anthemum Show, Massachusetts Horti- BOX 38-H10 
cultural Hall BORING, OREGON 


Oct. 16-18. Tyler, Tex. Rose Festival. 
see page 511 


Postpaid 
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Make Your Own Decorative Glass Panels 


\ bit of nature preserved forevermore. Flowers, 
leaves, grasses, and butterflies are permanently 
embedded between translucent fiberglass. Use 
them for room dividers and screens or make 
lamps, bowls, trays, place mats and other fine 
sccessories from the same materials. Fo 


for money, this is a fascinating craft, eas de SEPTIC TANK TROUBL c? 


and surprisingly inexpensive. Mail 25¢ for illus 
trated instructions to Dept L-829, The 
Castolite Company, Woodstock, Illinois. NORTHEL Reactivator keeps septic tank and cess- 


pool clean. A bacterial concentrate breaks up solids 
and grease—prevents overflow, back-up odors. Regular 
use saves costly pumping or digging. Simply mix dry 
powder in water, flush down toilet. Non-poisonous, 
non-caustic. Guaranteed to reactivate septic tank, 
cesspool. Six months’ supply (23 ozs.) only $2.95 
ppd. Northel Distributors, HO-10, P.O. Box 1103, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 











Christmas Partridge A REAL LABOR SAVER. 
Berry Plate Wreath 


A delightful blending of the best Christmas reds New, easy-to-use TOTE BAG for raking up 
Jandy LL ag ye he leaves, grass clippings, etc. Means one trip 
cries bervies. woven skilifully inte & pleasian rine instead of ten. Push pointed legs into ground— 
genes Chien er iets ties neintinn a Coe rake in /0 bushels of leaves—lift bar—fold 
mas Candie, this 8” plate wreath is extremely effec legs and contents are locked in. No rescatter- 
Kept moist, the wreath will last indefinitely : ; -j ‘ 

tractively packaged and sent complete with an ing in the wind. Drag to incinerator—drop bar 
$5.50. gift card: special handling and postpaid only flip bag inside out to empty. Light weight. 
ARTHUR E. ALLGROVE Satisfaction Guaranteed. $5.95 postpaid. 

Box 305-D Ne. Wilmington, Mass Roney’s, 601 W. 103rd St., Chicago, 28, Hl. 











CATCH THEM ALIVE AND UNHURT! 


ABSOLUTELY BRAND NEW—OUR 
really does attract the birds, chickadees, wood- 
vy of: peckers, nuthatches, and many others. Made 
“Np ty c Easy to use! of genuine California redwood with brass 
pom . atches more! hanging ring, has 16 1-in. holes for Blair's 
Amazing HAVAHART trap captures raiding rats, rabbits, = . 7 
squirrels, skunks, weasels, ete. Takes mink, coons without Spread an appetizing mixture of peanut butter 
injury Straying pets, poultry released unhurt. Open end » 2 » > ae > 
aise atinth cadens Vale aanmasech We ines en and the seeds birds like best), and measures 
springs to break. Rustproof. Sizes for all needs. Send 6" x 54%" x 1”. SET consists of one Dot Feeder, 
or booklet on trapping secrets illustrated by Carl Burger. ‘ : ai air’ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , 
Bae a 1-lb. container of Blair’s Spread, and a handy 
oo — Water aan, Ossining, N.Y. | Spreader. All for only $3.25 ppd. For addition.  * 
e | . . 
ee now 40-page booklet and price let. al supply of Spread, see new, free catalogue. 
Address __ Sa SN Re ea . Blair’s, Dept. H-10, 25 De Russey Lane, Corn- 
wall, N 


POSEY BOARDS | 




















FLIGHT DECK .. . FASCINATING 

FAMILY GIFT! 
Lures wild birds to your window! Feed, pho- 
tograph, watch them frolic ONLY INCHES 
AWAY. Identify birds, their songs, calls, 
markings, etc. Flight Deck delights shut-ins, 
: youngsters, all bird watchers. Clips to sill. 
Send-corved. Gash weed tents fer Gauer of Weatherproof duralon, green, white trim. 
fruit arrangements . Aj 17 x 15”, 4 seed wells, water pool, feeding 
20” x 11 $4.50 14” x9", “ stick. Gift packed with card. $6.55 ppd. Save 
es — se aaa co f Mississippi and order 3 for $18.00. Money back guaran- 
Cound ouly ot: Mire. Rabert Barson'e Garden . oe DUNCRAFT, Dept. H, Penacook, 
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Are oak leaves satisfactory for protect- 
ing roses during the winter? 

In general, leaves are less satisfac- 
tory than soil because they hold too 
much moisture and are colder. If they 
are used, first mound soil around the 
base of the plant. Many substitutes for 
soil have been tried but none so far 
has proved as satisfactory. 


What kind of peatmoss is best? 

They are all useful. Peatmoss (par- 
tially decayed sphagnum) has little 
plant food but makes an _ excellent 
mulch and reduces weed growth. Peat 
(decayed sedges) has more plant food 
and is better for incorporation into the 
soil. It is easier to handle also. The 
super-dry peatmoss will absorb moisture 
faster ifa little detergent is used. 

I need a perennial vine to provide a 
dense screen. What one do you suggest? 

Dutchman's pipe ( Aristolochia 
durior ), makes an impervious screen. It 
has large leaves and _ inconspicuous 
flowers. Ampelopsis brevipedunculata, 
the turquoise berry, is easy to grow and 
produces thick foliage, plentiful berries. 


Do all hedges need pruning several times 
during the summer? 

No. Most evergreen hedges such as 
yew, hemlock or arbor vitae can be 
kept tidy with one shearing a_ year. 
Some of the deciduous plants used in 
hedges will also require little shearing — 
barberry, rose of sharon and buckthorn. 


What is the origin of the expression “a 
green thumb”? 

We shall have to pass that question 
on to readers of Horticulture. Does 
anyone know where and how the ex 
pression became a part of our language? 
No doubt all readers know what it 
means but when it first appeared in our 
language would be interesting to know. 


Does it make any difference which end 
of a cutting is inserted in the soil? 

Yes, indeed. If you inserted the top 
of the cutting it would not survive. 
Normally it is not difficult to distin- 
guish between the top and_ bottom. 
However, to be sure, make the bottom 
cut on a slant and the top cut, if one is 
required, straight across the stem. 

Can I grow Japanese persimmons in New 
York? 

Japanese persimmons are not as 
hardy as the native Diospyros virgini- 

see page 505 
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FOR THE TENTH 
CONSECUTIVE YEAR 


we proudly present our annua: 


These unique trips, combining the famous sights as well 
as the famous gardens of lands overseas, have grown 
in popularity every year. 

Each tour is personally conducted by an eminent horti- 


culturalist and sponsored by the leading horticultural 
societies of the United States and Canada. 


For this coming Spring we are offering four tours to 
see the most beautiful garden spots in the world at 
their best. 


WESTERN EUROPE 
BRITISH ISLES 
MEXICO 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


Complete details concerning departure dates, 
itineraries and prices will be ready soon. 


Every year each tour is cver-subscribed months 
before departure date. 


Write now for further information. 
DEPT. H10 


JEAN BERKE 
TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 


516 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, New York 


«# \ j 
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Garden Now in an 5 bys > Whatever your favorite flowers 
CYY & — mums, geraniums, gardenias, 
> £4 African violets — enjoy them 


i throughout the winter with an 
Aluminum Greenhouse EVERLITE ‘“‘garden under glass”, 





e Maintenance free construction 
e Graceful curved glass eaves 
e Precision prefabricated —can , 
be expanded anytime d 
e Lean-to and free stand- 
ing models 
@ Full line of EVERLITE 
accessories, including 
automatic heating, 
ventilating and 
humidifying 
Models from $187.50 


Write for prices and free literature H 109 


luminum 14615 LORAIN AVE., 
4 Greenhouses, fa. eee 

















ORCHIDS 


FOR HOME or GREENHOUSE 

Cypripedium Fairreanum (above) 

$7.50 each 
. 


Cypripedium venustum 

Cypripedium exul Two for $14.00 

Cypripedium villosum F.O.B. Monroe 
All to bloom this fall or winter 

Many other orchid species and hybrids avail- 

able. 


— WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG — 


MARGARET ILGENFRITZ 
ORCHIDS 
Dept. H — Monroe, Michigan 











elle] & | ANT CAMELLIA FLOWERED 


ZZRANUNCULUS 
from {ebtfirmia, 


LARGEST STRAIN IM THE WORLD! 

vices mew foverite EASY TO 
hundreds of 
le ed exon Nowers 


cut flower Me 


fordter 35 “x, $100 
ANEMONES —Gient French Poppy Shaped Beauties 
Plent with britent Ranunculus for dramon flower 
display Bergoin offer, SO Bulbs only $1 
BONUS GIFT — FREE FALL GARDEN BOOK 
& P.O. Box 3233 
GERMAINS "0.295322 


LOS ANGELES 54, CALIFORNIA 





FREE COLOR CATALOG 
Plan now to add charm to your garden for 
1960. Our Sub-Zero Roses will stand tempera- 
tures to 15° below zero. Send for your Free 
Catalog today 
Originator of the Famous Sub Zero Roses 


| BROWNELL ROSES 
| Box H LITTLE COMPTON, R. 1. 


= —E 








Send for fre« sample s 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markines permanent 

Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden. A style for every purpose. 
HOWARD HAMMITT 

13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. | 


Now THAT COLD WEATHER is coming, 
rabbits will turn more and more to woody 
plants for their food. They are notorious 
girdlers of trees and shrubs during the 
cold weather, but that damaging act can 
be prevented now by using M-S Ringwood 
tabbit Repellent which comes in two 
sizes of aerosols in addition to larger pack- 
ages. If the directions on the container are 
followed rabbits won't damage your trees 
and shrubs this winter. 


Tree Protection 


The new Burns Tree Guard Kit is use- 
ful because it contains all of the material 
necessary for wrapping and supporting 
trees to be planted this fall. Proper care 
taken to see that trees are held upright 
and are not blown askew by winds or 
tipped over by ice and snow, will insure 
quicker healthier growth. You will find in 
the kit stakes, double crafted paper, sec- 
tions of hose and guy wire—enough ma- 
terial to hold any tree firmly in place 
while it is becoming established. 


Fiberglass for Greenhouses 


Panels, reinforced, tinted 
filter the sunlight into 
protecting sun sensi 


Fiberglass 
and translucent 
greenhouse s thereby 
tive plants without reducing the amount of 
light greatly so those that require full sun 
are not harmed. Much of the infra-red 
rays are filtered out by using tinted fiber- 
glass panels on the roof of the greenhouse. 
They are also helpful in reducing break- 
age of glass by hail stones, limbs, or other 
objects, thereby reducing the cost of re- 
placement and repair. 


Lawn Vacuum Cleaner 


MusVac, a gasoline powered vacuum 
cleaner is ideal for collecting wet or dry 
leaves, grass clippings, sticks, cigarettes 
and other debris which accumulates on 
the lawn in the fall. MusVac is especially 
useful as a leaf gatherer. It is 31 inches 
wide, operated by a gasoline motor and has 
a bag attachment sufficiently large to ac 
cumulate a large amount of leaves and 
debris before dumping is necessary. 


Tree Wound Dressing 


A new tree wound dressing “Antrol” 
comes in an economical, small container for 
the amateur gardener. A newcomer to the 
garden market, it is so handy that garden- 
ers who have been accustomed to skipping 
the chore of painting wounds and cuts can 
now apply a dressing quickly and cleanly. 
Antrol Tree Wound Dressing is effective on 
shade, ornamental and fruit trees as well 
as rhododendrons, mountain laurel and 
other broadleafed evergreens. 


Powered Lawn Edger 

Up to 50% of lawn care time is spent 
in trimming and edging so any easily used, 
efficient tool that will keep lawn edges 
trimmed, has an appeal to many home gar- 
deners. The Porter-Cable Model 135 trim- 
mer is designed especially for this purpose. 
Having a 5” rotating cutter bar protected 
by an aluminum guard and operated by a 
ball-bearing motor, the jam-proof clutch 
stops the blade automatically if some ob- 
stacle jams between the guard and blade. 
This tool enables the gardener to power his 
entire lawn-care operation. 


Weedkiller in Wax 

Weedez Wonder Bar is a wax bar im- 
pregnated with 2-4D which is pulled across 
the lawn. A small amount of the chemical 
is left on the leaves of broadleaved weeds 
making it an effective way of eradicating 
dandelions, plantains and other lawn pests. 
It can be attached to the rear of the rotary 
power mower so that mowing and weed 
eradication are carried out in one opera- 
tion, even used close to flowers and shrubs 
without danger to them, yet with good con- 
trol of the weeds. 


Light Weight Rockery 

Featherock is a light weight lava foam 
rock which weighs less than 50 pounds per 
cubic foot. It is ideal for rock garden de- 
velopment because of ease of handling, in 
teresting texture, and its ability to absorb 
and retain moisture. It comes in various 
forms and sizes. Also available in veneer 
cut, it can be used to build a rough faced 
wall quickly and without great labor. Onc 
ton of small sized stones will cover 322 
sq. feet, can be laid by two men in a day. 


Tree Wound Cover 

Tat P.T.A. is a new plastic tree wound 
dressing which is supposed to protect cuts 
and wounds in trees and shrubs against 
wood destroying organisms, boring insects 
and water. The active ingredients are sty- 
rene, acrylonitrile, methacrylic acid and 
methylheptyl acrylate. Tat P.R.A. produces 
a plastic, transparent, expandable, water- 
impervious film over cuts and wounds. 


Spot Control of Weeds 


A combination of 2-4 D and 2-4-5-T 
packaged in a squeeze can for easy applica- 
tion is now available as a spot control of 
isolated clumps of dandelions, plantain and 
other broad-leaf weeds. Only a squirt is 
needed for each weed because of the po 
tency of the combination. The package is 
called “Squeeze ’N Weed”, and is effective 
also against poison ivy if it is young and 
lush growing. 
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Reader's Questions 


rom page 503 
f ii ECENTLY restored by 
ill I the Preservation 
ima, however they will grow on Long ; 
i Mead. ng Society of Newport 
Island. Some varieties appear hardier : 
, ed | County, Rhode Island’s 
than others. When planting them be f Whi HW 
sure to plant both a staminate and smous ite Forse 
pistillate tree, otherwise you can ex- Tavern has never closed 
pect little fruit. its doors since they were 
opened in 1687. Today, 
, P Cohasset Colonial chairs 
Our grape vines grow luxuriantly but mes bl : 
have very few grapes. Can you tell me an tables are com- 
why? pletely at home among 
Diagnosis at a distance is not always the original antique fur- 
satisfactory, but from the information nishings of this historic Cohasset Colonial Windsor Side Chairs (LI) 
2 P . . it $16.95) 
you have given, it appears the vines are inn. Photo conntets ns thine Tina pi] 


























getting = much a n. If you have NOW YOU CAN ADD Colonial charm to your home with Cohasset 
fed them heavily in the past, do no Colonial Furniture Kits. We send you the quality parts plus easy-to- 
more feeding for three or four years. follow instructions. You assemble and finish — saving expensive labor 
In the winter, cut the vines back heav- costs. You'll thoroughly enjoy fitting the precision pieces, then applying 
ily. It is customary to cut each long the stain and wax to bring out the natural beauty of pine and maple. 


cane back to three buds. This will OUR NEW CATALOG shows the complete line of Cohasset Colonial 
improve fruiting. furniture kits for home assembly. Beautiful pieces for every room in the 
” house including reproductions from the Metropolitan Art Museum, The 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Old Sturbridge Village, The Wayside Inn, 
. The Concor ntiquari Society s. Wri y catalog 
1 have some beautiful lantanas. Can 1 | e ; cord Antiquarian Society and others Write for your catalog 
. 4 today. Please enclose 10¢ to cover postage and handling. 
take slips and root them: 


Lantanas can be increased by root- Cohasset Colonials NEW! pow Ba heongenyedie Be ey mee 
ing cuttings of half mature new growth. MUSEUM COPIES 64 PARKER AVENUE, COHASSET, MASS 
They are however, exacting in require- stethe . : . 4 ‘ 
ments. Use clean sharp sand. Apply a 


root inducing hormone, setting the cut- | - . YOU CAN USE ONE for many purposes 


tings half buried. Water thoroughly 


and cover the flat or pot of cuttings 7] 
with thin polyethylene or a_ belljar. v We fond ie cal 





Place the cuttings so they will have 
plenty of light but no sun. Don’t water 
again until the sand surface appears 


dry. Properly handled, the percentage 
of rooting should be high. : == Need space to store garden tools, 
; ; = bicycles, outdoor furniture? Needa 
little workshop, play space for kids 
— or a guest house? Then a Walpole 
The Japanese andromeda, Pieris ja- | rT] a Small Building, prefabricated to save 
: eee you time, fuss and money is for you. 
ponica, produces drooping panicles of | ( Nine sizes and styles to choose from. 
lily-of-the-valley like flowers in April | 
and May. The mountain andromeda of 
the South has erect panicles of similar 
flowers. Leucothoe catesbaei which is 
also called andromeda _ occasionally Come see them at our display grounds 
blooms in May and June. All require an —write Dept. H or phone for free 
acid soil. The hardiest is the mountain illustrated catalog and prices. 


andromeda with leucothoe next. 
WALPOLE 
What ivy is best to climb on a house? WooDWORKERS INC 
: | | le 


Ours is of brick painted white. 

Probably Boston ivy (Parthenocissus Cedar Fences, small buildings, rustic furniture 
tricuspidata) or the more common WALPOLE, MASS. * 767 EAST ST., RTE. 27 « Telephone MONTROSE 8-2800 
woodbine or Virginia creeper (Parthe- | WILMINGTON, MASS. + 234 LOWELL ST., RTE. 129 « Telephone OLIVER 8-4941 
nocissus quinquefolia) would be the EAST LONGMEADOW, MASS. + 395 SHAKER RD. + Telephone LAUREL 5-3349 
easiest to get established. They cling RIDGEFIELD, CONNECTICUT * ROUTE 7 « Telephone IDLEWOOD 8-3134 
readily even to white surfaces whose 


refracted light is too much for English 
or Baltic ivy. pony = oo ivy is | NEW CATALOG READY HY PONcX< 
established on the wall, English ivy can ean tienen iieen ecient ieiiiia a4 OP ees 
be planted and will successfully climb imported Holland bulbs with detailed description of Soluble omplet« 
in its shade more than 1200 varieties. Send 25¢ for catalog and — — — hw ool, Send oo 
een . imi ers for over ear 
our FREE Garden Londecape Plan. Write: Scale datoes pre pthn Paya house Rots gar- 


den flowers, vegetables, shrubs and lawn. Clean 


P. de JAGER ~ SONS, INC. Odorless'! Feeds instantly. If dealer can't supply, 


ILTON 76, MASSACHUSETTS send $1 for 10-02. can, postpaid. Makes 60 gallons. 
SOUTH HAM 6, HYDROPONIC CHEMICAL CO. Copley 7! Ome USA 


When do the andromedas blossom? 

















see page 511 
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YOUR PLANTS 
WILT-PRUF 


Wilt-Pruf your plants and you'll 
spare yourself the worry of winter 
set-backs due to ravaging winds, 
frost and sun scald. 

Wilt-Pruf sprays on easily and 
provides lasting protection to your 
valuable shrubbery. No need for bur- 
lap wrapping or mechanical wind- 
breaks. 

Wilt-Pruf your Christmas Tree to 
prevent needle drop. 


Nursery Specialty Products, Inc. 
Croton Falls, New York 


WG elime 
arkers 


IDENTIFY YOUR PLANTS 
Durable, heavy, white plastic 
plant markers and tags that 
are weatherproof and can be 
used over and over. Pencil 
markings stay until you re- 
move them. 

Available in 11 sizes of T, 
Stake and Tag models. 
Write For FREE CATALOG 
Special Sample Assortment 


H2, 4540 Strathcona Ir 
Milford, Michigan 
Far West: Lifetime , 1864 So. 120th St 
Seattle 68. Wash. 





TREE WORK 


PRUNING REMOVAL 
BIG TREE MOVING 


Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 





AS 7-4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 








HAA AAAAAA AKIN 


THE HOME OF RARE TREES 


Dwarf Golden Hemlock 10” $10.00 
Dwarf Hinoki Cypress 10 5.00 
Dwarf Globe Blue Spruce 15 29.00 


* 
. 
* 
* 
* 
Dwarf Procumbens Juniper 10” 5.00 »& 
Aa 
BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY * 
* 


245 Brimfield Road Wethersfield, Conn. 


++ + 


S 


better safe than sorry... 


E. Dexter Davis, Holliston, Mass. 


PREPARE FOR WINTER 


SCARS OF WINTER damage live in the 
memory of home gardeners long after 
the injured plants have recovered, and 
the dead ones been replaced. The 
landscape will be more impressive, and 
less brown, if a few insurance jobs are 
attended to in the fall. 
Winter damage may be 
dehydration of the plants, severe freez- 
ing of the plant tissues, breakage of 
plant stems or root destruction by heav- 
ing of the soil. Winter damage may oc 
cur each year if plants that are happier 
in warmer or more humid climates are 
grown. Tender immigrants bring pleas- 
ure and beauty to the cooler regions un- 
til a severe winter destroys them. Hardi 
ness zones determined by professional 
observation will guide the uncertain 
gardener in the selection of plants of 
questionable durability. The selection 
of tougher plants will reduce the toll of 
winter damage in most neighborhoods. 
the ex 


caused by 


Dehydration, or drying of 
posed parts of the plants was the cause 
of most damage last winter in New 
England, the north central and north 
\tlantic states. Deeply frozen soil, with 
out the relief of the traditional January 
thaw, prevented the plant roots from 
replacing water that was removed by 
stronger than normal winds. 

Little snow cover in some areas per 
mitted more wind drying than normal. 
Some of the more popular plants that 
casualties, especially in windy 
rhododendron, mountain 
azalea, varieties of the 
and Japanese holly, hem- 
chrysanthemum and iris. 


were 
spots, 
laurel, 
\merican 
lock, juniper, 

Protection can be provided by late 
autumn deep watering so the plants will 
be as fresh and turgid as possible before 
freeze-up time; by mulching the soil 
with organic, mineral, or plastic mulch- 
es to reduce moisture loss near the 
plant roots; by breaking the force of 
harsh winds with evergreen branches, 


were 
yew, 


plastic sheets, plastic bags, burlap or 
wooden barriers; by covering the leaves, 
buds and branches with an anti-trans- 
pirant spray to reduce loss of moisture 
by the plant tissues; by mulching peren- 
nials and spring bulb plants with sev- 
eral inches of non-soggy mulching ma- 
terial that will keep both the sun-and 
the wind from reaching the soil from 
late autumn until early spring. 

Plants under the dripline of the 
eaves will appreciate the installation of 
gutters. Build sloping wooden winter 
shelters of boards four to six inches 
wide, spaced an inch apart, and mount- 
ed on four firm posts before the ground 
freezes. Tie plants with many upright 
stems firmly with strong, soft cord or 
wrap them in chicken wire before wet 
snows pile inside and break branches. 

Plants that will appreciate this care 
are the hatfield and hicks yews, Irish 
and Greek junipers and _ arborvitaes. 
Foundation plants with brittle stems, 
like rhododendron, should be planted 
outside the normal dripline of the 
building. Wide-limbed trees like dog- 
wood and some of the flowering crab- 
apples will suffer less from wet snow 
or ice storms if their branches are sup 
ported with strong cord or light wire— 
in advance of the storm season. 

Fluctuating temperatures which per- 
mit the garden soil surface to freeze and 
thaw freque ntly while the deep soil] re- 
mains frozen tight will break or dry 
shallow-rooted perennials and_ bulbs. 

Protection of the soil and the plants 
with a thick mulch of non-soggy mate- 
rial, soon after the ground freezes 
firmly, will check sharp changes in soil 
temperature. When the garden does not 
include winter foliaged plants like Ma- 
donna lily, Oriental poppy and chrysan- 
themum, a moisture-holding mulch of 
peat moss, perlite, vermiculite, buck- 


see page 544 
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the fabled 


H. Veenporp, curator, Leyden 


Botanical Gardens, Netherlands 


MANDRAKE 


OF oLp, man has surrounded many 
plants with superstition. Such plants 
were held in great respect because of 
magic powers they were understood to 
possess. Some were also considered to be 
charms, from which medicinal drinks 
could be prepared or through which 
good luck could be obtained. 

The mythical powers connected with 
the mandrake are the most striking. 
Not only is this superstition widespread, 
but it has also taken root in literature. 

The mandrake, ( Mandragora) is in- 
digenous in the countries around the 
Mediterranean. The mandrake of Gene- 
sis XXX is M. officinarum. Its white or 
bluish flowers open in April. Those of 
Ml. autumnalis are violet and are born in 
corymbs. Belonging to the potato fam- 
ily, the fleshy root divides two or three 
times. Its large oval leaves form a dense 
rosette. The fruit, a berry that looks like 
an apple, gives off an intoxicating scent. 


Surgeons of antiquity used the plant 
for its soothing qualities. According to 
Diocorides eating or smelling the ber- 
ries induces sleep. From the roots a bev- 
erage was prepared for people about to 
endure an operation or whose wounds 
were to be cauterized. Drunk in larger 
quantities, it was supposed to be fatal. 

The larger spring flowering kind has 
a white tuber-like root, while that of the 
smaller one is black. The poisonous mat- 
ter in its sap is mainly hyoscyamine and 
hyoscine, found also in the tap root. 

Mandrake roots often divide 
two “legs”. Human imagination acts 
readily; so, in times gone by the close 
resemblance of the roots to human 
shape was observed. That similarity in 
form and the active powers of the sap 
provided fertile grounds for legends. In 
the sixth century B.C. Pythagoras called 
it a plant altered into a human being. 

According to the old tales, herbalists 
of the past attemped the uprooting of 
the plants by mythical and magic pow- 
ers. During the first centuries of our 
era, touching the plant while uprooting 
it was believed to be fatal. So people 


into 


| Plant Clematis 
OW 


Clematis is a beautiful 
flowering vine to use 
on lamp posts, trel- 
lises, over doorways, 
and on fences. It is 
extremely easy to grow 
and requires a ini 
mum of care. J 
may also be grown in 
large clay pots or 
wooden tubs and make 
a fine display on a terrace if a support is 
provided for the tops. 





Where Should Clematis Be Planted? 
The vines like 5 to 6 
hours of sun daily. 


Does Clematis Require 
Special Soil? 

A rich well-drained soil 

is best. If soil is heavy 

clay, dig a large hole, 

fill bottom with stones 

or cinders and then 

fill with rich light soil. 

If soil is acid, a couple 
handfuls of lime should be worked into the 
soil once each spring and fall. 


What Time Of Year Should 
Clematis Be Planted? 


| Plant either in early fall 


or early spring. Fall 
planting usually insures 
an earlier growing start 
in spring. 

When Do The Vines Bloom? 
Varieties may be had to 
provide bloom from 

bed June until September. 


What Colors Are Available? 


Colors include white and many shades of 
pink, red, blue, and purple. 


“” “ee 


Can Clematis 

Be Grown Indoors 

As A House Plant? 
Yes, if you have a good 
sunny window where the 
temperature isabout 70°. 
Showing the world's 
largest cffering of named 
Clematis vartelies, in a 
wide range of colors, 


developed ingenious ways of unearth 
ing it. They often tied a hungry dog to 
the upper part of the root, and then 
lured the dog toward them with a small 
piece of meat. Jumping at the juicy 
morsel, the creature would pull the root. 


Also other vines 
and ornamentals to 
home 


grace your 


and garden, 


a... JAMES |. GEORGE 
& SON, INC. 
Fairport 5, New York 
FREE Color Catalog 


There is a wealth of legend surround- 
ing the mandrake. Frontinus reported 
that the Carthaginian general Marhabel 
successfully used the sleep inducing ef 
fect of the mandrake in a battle with an 
African army. He had his troops flee in 
mock terror before the advancing army, 
leaving behind large quantities of man 
drake wine. The unsuspecting Africans 
celebrated their victory, and fell into a 
deep, drunken slumber. It was then a 
simple matter for Marhabel’s legions to 
return and slaughter their opponents. 


To James I. George & Son, Inc. 
Fairport 5, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the plants | have checked 
3 for $5.38 postpaid (or $1.95 each ppd.) 
[) blue 


below @ 


] pink 
lt enclose $... 


ee eeeeee 


Nome...+++ 


540 


Mandrake drawn by Carolinus Clusius 


see page 
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For more and better 
houseplants from cuttings... 


Try the simple 
“Rootone Dip!" 


“ 


New, improved Rootone now contains indole butyric 
acid that adds new rooting power to its already effec- 
tive formula. Use Rootone indoors and out—for 
house plants, for softwood, hardwood or summer 
cuttings. Rootone with fungicide added helps pre- 
vent “damping off” and other soil-borne diseases. 
Y -oz. packet 35c; 2-oz. jar $1.25. 


ROOTONE 


AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC 
(Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 
Niles, Calif « AMBLER, PA. « St. Joseph, Mo, 
Rootone and Amchem are registered 
trademarks of Amchem Products, Inc. 





Natural and Wild Flower Gardens 


and artistically designed and constructed 
by experts. Estimates given without obligation 
Complete Landseape and Horticultural service 
Brochure on request 


Skillfully 


Bay State Horticultural Service 
181 South Avenue Weston, Massachusetts 
Phone TWinbrook 4-5474 


100 











AMERICAN ARBORVITAE 


Sturdy 3-yr. seedlings 8to WaMead only 
12 in. high. Makes 100 fe. $895 
Beautiful Hedge. Postpaid. ° 


Write for Free Evergreen Catalog 


Holly 


— FREE BOOKLET AND LIST — 


Box 8-) ELLIE 








EARLE DILATUSH—Robbinsville 3,N.J. 





Win Friends and influence people with 
gifts of roses from your garden. Learn to 
grow roses of breath-taking beauty 
through the monthly American Rose 
Magazine and the Annual (a book of 
206 pages). Send $5.50 for one year, 
(12 months) membership to the Ameri- 
can Rose Society, Dept. H-12, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 





you can plant 


CLEMATIS IN FALL 


ANYONE WHO EVER has seen clematis 
growing in the greenhouse of a specialist 
in this flower and seen the tender, lov- 
ing care given each slender, young plant 
as it winds its way on twine towards the 
roof, should realize that some of this 
same t. |. c. will not be amiss when the 
young plant is his to grow. 

For clematis plants will not thrive in 
the garden unless some thought is given 
to their requirements. These come un- 
der the headings of: placement, soil 
mixture, planting depth and support. 

Clematis, in general, need a sunny 
situation, though many will grow in 
very light shade. But, and it’s a big but, 
all like their roots shaded. Some folks 
plant a low-growing shrub or wide- 
growing perennial close to each clematis 
to furnish that shade. Others use the 
simple trick of pulling the vine (after 
planting) upward through the hole in 
an inverted flower pot. The pot, set on 
the ground, then shades the roots. 

Good drainage is essential to most 
clematis, though there are exceptions. 
Clematis crispa will thrive in moist soil 
and so will a few other species. 

Soil for clematis should be a neutral 
or alkaline sandy loam with plenty of 
organic matter added. Assuming your 
soil is sandy, use % topsoil, ¥Y% com- 
post and 4% dampened granulated peat 
moss. If your soil is clay, use Y3 topsoil, 
3 dampened granulated peat moss and 
4 sand. In either case add a spadeful 
of ground limestone (more if your soil is 
highly acid) and a handful of super- 
phosphate to each bushel of soil. 

The topsoil in the mixture may come 
from the hole you dig for the plant. If 
you want your plant to thrive, that hole 
will be 18 inches deep and a foot across. 
If drainage is a problem, put three to 
four inches of gravel in the bottom of 
the hole. Set the plant so its long roots 
are straight down and the crown, 
which is where tops meet roots, is two 
to three inches below the soil surface. 

Unless you are planting the clematis 
next to a fence or similar support, pro- 
vide some object to which the plant may 


Isapex Zucker, Detroit, Mich. 


cling at the time you set the plant out. 
Otherwise, before you know it next 
spring, the clematis will be up and 
clambering on anything it can reach. 
The stems are so brittle that they'll 
break when you attempt to retrain them. 
Once carefully planted, and fall is 
the best planting time, the clematis 
should be well watered. If rains come, 
as they do normally, the only further 
care needed is to mulch the plant with 
soil or sand to a depth of four inches. 
While most clematis need such a 
mulch only for the first winter, those 
which flower on year-old wood (C. 
patens and Florida types) need such a 
mulch every winter. A severe freeze will 
cut down the tops of these clematis and 
there'll be no flower crop for a year. 
Clematis which bloom on wood of 
the current year (C. lanuginosa, Jack- 
mani and viticella) can have tops killed 
to the ground and still will survive. 
However, plants of all types will profit 
by a yearly mulch of dried manure. 
All this tender, loving and essential 
care will be repaid in full when your 
plant covers itself, in due season, with 
its myriad flowers. :: 


Clematis Nelly Moser 
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LETTERS \|\\\ 


ees —f0 the Editor 


Mysterious Dots 


Dear Editor—What are those mysterious 
dots in fours which appear here and there 
in your articles? 
Gordon MorGANn 
Dallas, Texas 
The dots in fours are double colons (::) 
and they mean that the article is finished, 
at an end, finis. Ed. 


Hardiness of Perennials 


Dear Editor—You mention in the July arti- 
cle on perennials that astilbes and bergenia 
are reliably hardy north of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. But they are listed by reliable 
nurseries as hardy in Spokane, Wash., and 
Lewiston, Idaho, and I have grown them 
here. | very much doubt if there are any 
areas north of Philadelphia where these 
plants would be unable to survive the cold. 
The hardiness of plants is, I think, some- 
thing about which one can be always learn- 
ing. 

For instance, it might be difficult to be- 
lieve that Magnolia glauca and camellia 
could be grown here without protection. I 
have seen an account of these plants grown 
Park in Montana. 

ArntTHUR FE. THATCHER 
sar Harbor, Me. 

By “not reliably hardy north of Phila- 
delphia” we do not mean to blanket every 
climate pocket in the north nor every sea- 
son—but suggest that the reader check 
hardiness of the plant described in his area, 
if it is north of Philadelphia. Ed. 


not 


» . 
at Peace 


Tree Peonies in California 

Dear Editor —I have just finished reading 
the article, Look of Garden Luxury, on tree 
peonics in your August issue. I enjoyed the 
information and color work, but could not 
rest without correcting one statement. We 
have grown tree peonies in California 
since 1927. You mention that they do poor 
ly in California and Florida because of the 
need for a dormant period. 


START YOUR OWN SEEDLINGS 
WITH THIS 


LIFETIME 
| 
COLD FRAME 


lengthen your gardening season. Save big money 
by starting your own plants. New low cost all- 
Aluminum Cold Frame measures 3x31/; feet. Windows 
made of sturdy transparent plastic reinforced inter- 
nally with fiberglas. Window covers raise for venti- 
lation or slide for removal. Easily assembled with 
household screw driver. Comes complete with ilius- 
trated instructions. Holds heat — prevents frost 
damage — lets you enjoy your hobby four extia 
months per year. Now available at your garden 
supply dealer or send $24.95 check or M.O. Add 
$1.00 postage W. of Mississippi. Converts to hot 
bed with Gro-quick heating coil thermostat — 
$6.45 extra. 





NO ROT—NO RUST—NO PAINTING—NO 


We agree for southern California and 
possibly Florida, but not for the area north 
of Bakersfield and away from the mild 
coastal areas of California. We are located 
in Hayward on San Francisco Bay. Also in 
our area the tree peonics have done better 
in the heavier soils more suited to roses 
than in sandy loam. 

Toicu1 Domoto 
Hayward, Calif. 

It was felt that in association with Flor- 
ida and in the context of the sentence, it 
would be clear that the reference was to 
only the very mild sections of California. 


Ed. 


Four-o'clocks as Perennials 
Dear Editor—‘“See those four o’clocks,’ 
my friend said, “they come up every year.” 

What she meant was that after blossom- 
ing, they seed themselves. What she didn’t 
know was that four-o’clocks like dahlias, 
can be dug up in the fall to be stored in a 
cool place over the winter. When the soil 
warms up in the spring they can be re- 
planted. By this method each clump will 
get larger and larger each year. 

The four-o'’clock also known as marvel- 
of-Peru, is botanically Mirabilis jalapa, be- 
ing a perennial in its native South America. 
In the southern states it is often grown as a 
perennial but in the north it is most often 
treated as an annual since it blooms the 
same season from seed. Doing best in par- 
tial shade, it is available in white and yel- 
low but the old fashioned red contains the 
most citral, the compound that gives it the 
pleasing lemon fragrance. 

Mrs. HELEN GuZELIS 
Woodhaven, N. Y. 


Grain of Salt 


Dear Editor—I've been raising dahlias for 
a long time and I've had reasonable success 
but some of the recommendations for dahlia 
growing I see to-day remind me of some- 
thing I saw in the American Dahlia Society 
Bulletin. It said, “There is expected to be a 
salt shortage soon due to the fact that so 
many dahlia stories now have to be taken 
with a grain of salt.” Yours is the only 
magazine I haven't seen them in. 

Paut SHORTS 

Madison, Wis. 

Thanks! Ed. 


PERFECT GIFT For Your 
Green Thumb 
friends 


ad 


GLASS 
TO BREAK 
ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE! 


You must be perfectly delighted with your pur- 
chase. If, for any reason, you are not entirely 
satisfied, you may return your Cold Frame with- 
in ten days for immediate money back refund. 


MERCHANT & EVANS CO, 


2053 Washington Ave., Phila. 46, Pa, 





Sensaliona/ 


GREENHOUSE 
new 


Now Own An All Aluminum 
Maintenance-F ree Greenhouse 
FOR HALF OF WHAT 
YOU’D EXPECT TO PAY 


The ECONOMET — Developed by Metropolitan, 
specialists for over 87 years in the Greenhouse 
field. Metro shatters present-day Greenhouse 
costs. 


uality, 


is a to 
SS Pistanding 


b u 
complete greenhouse with Oo 


high value features. 
e Beoutiful curved eaves 
A uetiadh 

@ Automatic ventilatio _ — 


Insect Proof 





f 
Weather Proo 
© 100% GUARANTEED 


Prices start at $] sTe, 


WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


METROPOLITAN Greenhouse Mfq. Corp. 


Dept. C, 1863 FLUSHING AVE., Brooklyn 37, N. Y. 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 





PEPEROMIA COLLECTIONS 


8 fine varieties for 
your collection or 
gifts. Properly la- 
beled and potted in 
3”. Ideal for win- 
dow sill or coffee 
table 
EMERALD RIPPLE 
GLABELLA 
VARIEGATA 
HEDERIFOLIA 
(Platinum) 
METALICA ‘Chocolate 
Aplants $4.95 opdUSA 
LITTLE FANTASY 
MACULOSA 
SILVER HEART 
VERSCHAFELTH 


4 plants for $6.95 ppd 
USA 


Send 25¢ for color cata- 
log Orchids and Trop- 
ical plants 


ALL 8 for $9.95 
ppd USA 


ALBERTS AND MERKEL BROS., INC. 
P.O. Bos 537 HO Beynton Beach, Florida 








- 
Fall Catalog 


New ideas for 
your garden 


STERN'S NURSERIES 
Dept. 141, Geneva, N. Y. 


NEW ENGLAND'S LARGEST 


TREE PEONY 


COLLECTION 
For FREE Catalog write 


Marinus Vander Pol 


Route 6, Fairhaven 5, Mass. 
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ROTHSCHILD 


EXBURY AZALEAS 


Hardy to 20 below rero 


Selected seedlings, mixed colors only, field 
grown, branched and budded, 15-18 inches, 
3 for $11.95, FOB, SALEM, OREGON. 
Colors: Whites, Pinks, Yellows, Oranges, Fiery 
Reds. 

Send 25¢ (in coin) for illustrated book de- 
scribing 150 varieties of RHODODENDRONS 
and EXBURY AZALEAS, including cultura! notes. 
BRYDON'S 415-D So. High Street 

Salem, Oregon 














My biggest, best, most 
authoritative and color- 

ful Gloxinia Catalog is 
now ready. Lists and de 
scribes the best of my 
hybrid Gloxinias, Slip 

per Gloxinias, African 
Violets and other Ges- 
neriads. Includes tub- 

ers, plants, leaves, seed, spe- 
cial growing soil, books, sup- 
plies, special money-saving 
offers. 32 pages in all, and 
it's yours FREE from Ameri- 
ca's leading Gloxinia hybri 
dizer, WRITE TODAY. 


ALBERT H. BUELL 
Dept. H-109 


ACCT 
In the handy, sift-proof 





cS 


cut-and-pour packages. @ 





WHT LULL awl 


il 


offman 


PLANT nan 


and Soil Conditioners 


COW MANURE © SHEEP MANURE 
PEAT MOSS © HYPER HUMUS 
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Eastford, Conn. 


' curator of mushrooms at the 


Books reviewed on this page may be 
ordered from Horticulture’s Book Dept., 
300 Mass. Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


All About Crabapples 
FLOWERING CRABAPPLES by Arie den 
Boer. American Association of Nursery- 
men, Washington 5, D. C. 226 pp. $4.95. 
The whole story about crabapples is told 
and told effectively by Mr. den Boer, of 
Des Moines, Ia., who is the top authority 
on crabapples in this country. The hun- 
dreds of sketches by the author simplify 
identification and make more understanda- 
ble discussion of such matters as budding. 
Culture, pruning, propagation, pest control 
and landscaping uses all are covered. Hun- 
dreds of species and varieties are listed and 
described. A real contribution to gardening 
has been made by Mr. den Boer and the 
Association of Nurserymen by the publica- 
tion of this book. 


Most Mushrooms are Safe 
ComMMon Episite Musurooms by Clyde 
M. Christensen. Charles T. Branford 
Co., Newton, Mass. 124 pp. $3.50. 
The beginner, not the mycologist, is the 
target of this book’s message. Mr. Christen- 
sen, an assistant professor of plant path- 
ology at the University of Minnesota, points 
out that “any discerning person should be 
able to gather and eat these (mushrooms ) 
as safely as he gathers and eats blueberries 
or wild strawberries.” The book describes 
only 50 or so of the hundreds of fungi, 
selecting these for their ease of recognition 
and common occurrence throughout the 
country. Most are edible, but some poison- 
ous ones which resemble edible species are 
also described, for safety’s sake. The book 
contains four color plates, two diagrams 
and 62 black and white illustrations. The 
final section deals with mushroom cookery. 
This is the third printing of the book, the 
earlier editions being by University of 
Minnesota Press. 


THe MusHroom Hunrer’s Fre_p Guipt 


H. Smith. 
Arbor, 


University of 
Mich. 197 


by Alexander 
Michigan Press, Ann 
pp. $4.95. 
The writer, a professor of botany and 
University of 
Michigan, explains his reason for writing 
the guide was “to give mushroom hunters 
better protection against serious mistakes” 
by supplying large clear photographs and 
simple descriptions of the most common 
edible and poisonous species. The hundreds 
of photographs with which the book is il- 
lustrated fulfill his purpose. The text is 
also clearly descriptive. The photographs 
are artistically taken and are utilized ef- 
fectively. There are 124 species illustrated 
and described. Many are shown in more 
than one picture, helping the reader recog- 
nize them in all their phases and variations. 


Lawn Care 
Your Lawn, How To Make It anv KEEP 

Ir by R. Milton Carleton. Van Nostrand, 

Princeton, N. J. 176 pp. $3.95. 

A no-nonsense attitude toward grass and 
lawn building distinguishes this book and 
makes it a valuable weapon for the new 
homeowner or lawn builder. It’s a rare 
volume on the subject that isn’t packed 
with misinformation or dodges on contro- 
versial questions. This book is practical, 
plain spoken and up-to-date in a fast chang- 
ing field. Something lacking, though, is a 
section on watering and watering equip- 
ment. P.C 


Miniature Trees 


HANDBOOK ON DwarFED PoTTED TREES 
edited by Kan Yashiroda and Paul F. 
Frese. Brooklyn Botanic Garden, Brook- 
lyn 25, N. Y. 96 pp. $1. 

The art and science of Japanese bonsai 
(dwarfing of trees in pots and shaping 
them) is thoroughly presented in the 16 
articles, mostly written by top Japanese spe- 
cialists, included in the handbook. It is fur- 
ther enriched by 117 halftones and line 
cuts. 


Royal Gardens 


Tue GARDENS IN THE RoyAL PARK AT 
Winpsor by Lanning Roper. Doubleday 
& Co., Garden City, N. Y. 128 pp. $10. 
This large format book introduces the 
\merican reader to one of England's great 
royal parks. With 32 color plates and an 
equal number in black and white, author 
Roper’s excellent description is given added 
strength. The book is of particular interest 
to those concerned with British gardening, 
the traveler and the landscape architect. 


The Many Succulents 
SuCCULENT PLANTS OTHER THAN CacTI 
by A. Bertrand. Philosophical Library, 
New York 16, N. Y. 120 pp. $6. 
How-to-grow and how-to-propagate as 
well as how-to-recognize are the principal 
subjects covered in this book. The last sec- 
tion, a very compk x one in the succulent 
field, is given a valuable assist by illustra- 
tions showing 25 species in color and 42 in 
black and white. 


Full Vegetable Story 
RaistnG VEGETABLES by G. W. Ware and 

J. P. McCollum. Interstate Publishers, 

Danville, Ill. 460 pp. $6.50. 

Here is as complete a book on vegetables 
as the reader could want. Though directed 
primarily to the grower for the market, the 
book has much to offer the amateur as well. 
It is a revision of an earlier work. 


A Look at Pot Plants 
100 INpoor Prants by A. C. Muller- 

Idzerda. Emerson Books, New York, 

N. Y. 114 pp. $2.95. 

Originally written for European reader- 
ship, the book is, nonetheless, useful for 
the 100 house plants discussed and illus- 
trated. 
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Coming Events 
from page 501 


Oct. 16. Denver, Colo. Rocky Mountain 
Regional Meeting, Council of State Gar- 
den Clubs 

Oct. 17-18. Jacksonville, Fla. Annual Or- 
chid Show, Jacksonville Orchid Society, 
American National Bank 

Oct. 18. Dallas, Tex. Neff Bros. Design 
School, Sheraton Hotel 

Oct. 18-20. Albuquerque, N. M. Fall Board 
Meeting, National Council of State Gar- 
den Clubs 

Oct. 19-23. Philadelphia, Pa. Exhibition on 
Propagation Methods and Procedures, 
Horticulture Dept., Ambler Junior Col- 
lege of Temple University, Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society building. 

Oct. 21. New York, N. Y. Flower & Rose 
Festival, Horticultural Society of N. Y. 
Essex House Ballroom, 157 W. 58th St. 

Oct. 21-23. Detroit, Mich. Lecture, Crea- 
tive Flower Arrangements and The Fine 
Arts by Mrs. Anson Howe Smith, Detroit 
Garden Center, Institute of Arts. 

Oct. 21-23. French Lick, Ind. Meeting Na- 
tional Agricultural Chemicals Ass., 
Sheraton Hotel 

Oct. 22. Dayton, O. Mecting and Lecture 
Dayton Chapter Ikebana International, 
Patterson Memorial Center, S. Brown St. 

Oct. 22-24. Salina, Kan. Annual Conven- 
tion, Kansas Associated Garden Clubs, 
Lamer Hotel 

Oct. 22-25. St. Louis, Mo. Mid-America Or- 
chid Show and Congress. Missouri Or- 
chid Society, Community Federal Sav- 
ings & Loan Ass. 

Oct. 23-24. Pennsauken, N. J. Annual 
Show, Chrysanthemum Society of South 
Jersey, Vocational School 

Oct. 23-25. Honolulu, Hawaii. 2nd Ha- 
waiian Orchid Congress. Nine orchid 
societies on Oahu. Honolulu Academy 
of Arts, 900 South Beretavia St. 

Oct. 24-25. Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual Chrys- 
anthemum Show, Chrysanthemum So- 
ciety of Pittsburgh, Garden Center 

Oct. 27-29. Miami, Fla. Annual Meeting, 
Florida State Horticultural Society, Ev- 
erglades Hotel 

Oct. 28. Washington Crossing, Pa. Silver 
Anniversary Luncheon, Bowman’s Hill 
State Wild Flower Preserve 

Oct. 30-Nov. 1. Cleveland, O. Annual 
Show and Meeting, National Chrysan- 

Jallroom, Carter Hotel 

Australia. 1st 

Australian 


themum Society, 

Oct. 30-Nov. 8. Melbourne, 
Australian Iris Convention, 
Iris Society. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 6. Washington, D. C. Fall 
Show, Potomac Chrysanthemum Society, 
Patio Administration Bldg., U.S.D.A. 

Nov. 6-8. Swarthmore, Pa. Chrysanthe- 
mum Show, Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, Swarthmore College 

Nov. 6-8. Houston, Tex. Fall Show, Hous- 
ton Orchid Society in conjunction with 
\. O. S. Meeting, Rice Hotel 

Nov. 7-8. Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 
Show, Ft. Lauderdale Orchid 
War Memorial Auditorium 

Nov. 10. Minneapolis, Minn. Meeting and 
Election of Officers, Minnesota State 
Horticultural Society, Curtis Hall 


Orchid 
Society, 
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Reader’s Questions 
from page 505 


I want to soak some tin cans in water 
to get iron to correct iron deficiency in the 
soil. How long must I soak them? 

That is going after iron the hard 
way. Instead, buy some iron chelates 
and follow the directions on the con- 
tainer to correct iron deficiency. 


Our black walnut trees lost all of their | 


leaves in August. Some kind of caterpillar 
appeared on the trunk in great masses. Is 
there any connection. 

Since the caterpillars appeared in 
masses on the trunk, they were likely 
the black walnut caterpillar (Datana 
integerrima). This pest feeds on the 
leaves in groups. During the period of 
growth, the caterpillars move down to 
the trunk to shed their skins. At this 
time it is easy to dispose of them. In 
any case, if the tree is sprayed with 
arsenate of lead plus a sticker in late 
June, they will be eradicated. 


Where and when should Rhododendrons | 


be planted? 

Most rhododendrons like high shade 
that gives them a little sun. They do 
better also if they are protected from 
strong winds. They may be planted in 
early September or early spring. Plant 
them with their roots covered with not 
more than one inch of acid soil. They 
are surface rooted plants that are more 
often killed by deep planting than any 
other one thing. 


I have only one holly bush. It is called 


the Burford holly and it is full of berries | 


every year but they do not color up well. 
Can you tell me why? 

Burford holly has the ability to set a 
heavy crop of berries without pollina- 
tion, one of the few that do this freely. 
However the berries would have far 
better color if pollinated. Use the spe 
cies, I. cornuta as a_ pollinator. 

Are corncobs any good as a mulch? I 
can get all I want. 

Corncobs make an excellent mulch 
because they permit air circulation and 
water penetration yet keep weeds down. 
Corncobs are more useful if coarsely 
ground. 


Should trees be fertilized at this time of 
year? 

Yes. Now that top growth has ended 
for this year, it is safe to start fertiliz- 
ing. The roots will continue to function 
for weeks unless a deep freeze occurs. 
Both evergreen and deciduous trees and 
shrubs will be benefited by fall feed- 
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FREE! U.S. STAMPS 


PLUS COMPLETE U.S. CATALOG 


ct Or. 
> 4 


From World's Largest Stamp Firm! 
FREE . . . scarce genuine postage stamp, as 
iMustrated, picturing first U.S.A. (issued 
in 1847) PLUS big collection of 30 all-differ- 
ent United States-I?th century, valuable $1 
stamp, etc. PLUS collection beautiful Com- 
memoratives including American Revolution, 
Wild West, 1893 Columbian, many others. 
EXTRA: Big Bargain Catalog of al! U.S. 
Postage Issues; other exciting offers; Stamp 
Collector's Guide. Send 10c to help cover 
mailing costs. MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
H. E. HARRIS & CO. 

Dept. C-686. Boston 17, Mass. 

Rush my United States stamps and other 

offers. I enclose 10c for mailing expenses. 
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EMULSION 
FERTILIZER 








AFRICAN VIOLETS, TOO... ATLAS, ‘the original” 
FISH EMULSION FERTILIZER, ts ideal for all plants. 
200 Ibs. raw fish condensed to every galion. 100% 
organic. Non-burning. At dealers — everywhere. If 
not available, we will ship direct. Pt. $1.00; Qt 
$1.90; Gal. $6.25, Postpaid. Free garden pamphlets 
with each order. Write ATLAS FISH FERTILIZER CO., 
No. 1 DRUMM ST., RM. 220 SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 














PEONIES 


“THE BEST” 


Price List 10¢ 


W. KREKLER 


SOMERVILLE, OHIO 











SEND 25¢ 
GROWERS OF 
OREGON'S FINEST ROSES 
? 
(AR OSCWALY NURSERIES 
. Y 
S.W. 23 e. Dept. H 


BEAVERTON, OREGON 
CATALOG 
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SucaR Mapte lends its golden majesty to the autumn scene 
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Dr. Donatp WYMAN, 


ew finds among small 


MAPLES BRIGHTEN AUTUMN 


Most AMERICAN GARDENERS are for- 
tunately familiar with the tall growing 
maples that are native to North Amer- 
ica, and they look forward to seeing 
these trees resplendent in their autumn 
foliage each fall. The sugar, red, goose- 
foot or striped maple, and several spe- 
cies from the Pacific coast, are among 
the best of all trees for fall display. 
Most of those from Europe, like the 
sycamore maple and the hedge maple, 
don’t have outstanding fall color, but 
they are planted regardless, for they 
make excellent shade trees. The Nor- 
way maple is one of the European 
maples with yellow autumn color. 


There however, a group of small 
maples from the Orient which could 
warrant much more _planting—trees 
that seldom grow more than 36-40 feet 
tall, some considerably lower. These are 
the trees for the small city or suburban 
place, excellent for shade and just as 
good as their American relatives for 
brilliant fall color. Unfortunately, all 


Shown above in numerical order are: 
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Acer palmatum dissectum, 
A. tschonoski, rufinerve, tataricum, palmatum sanguineum, gin- 
nala, nikoense, triflorum and griseum. Photo is over inch squares 


are not easily obtainable, but the ma- 
jority are listed as available in the latest 
issue of the Plant Buyer’s Guide (Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society, Bos- 
ton, Mass., $15). They are all hardy 
in the Arnold Arboretum where speci- 
mens are growing. 

The most interesting in the winter 
would be the paperbark maple (Acer 
griseum) from China, which has ex- 
foliating brown, paper-like bark, re- 
mindful of our native river birch. The 
smal] leaves are compound with three 
leaflets and turn red in the fall. The 
oldest tree in America, growing in the 
Arnold Arboretum since 1907, is only 
25 feet tall. It’s difficult to find com- 
mercial sources for this interesting tree 
because it doesn’t propagate easily, 
though several U.S. nurseries offer it. 

Another three-leaflet maple is the 
Nikko maple (A. nikoense) the tallest 
of those to be mentioned here, growing 
36-40 feet high at maturity. Its autumn 
color is a striking rose red to purple. 


Shown above in numercal order are: 
matum sanguineum, palmatum ornatum, japonicum aconitifo- 
lium, palmatum laciniatum and palmatum dissectum (in scale ) 


Arnold Arboretum 


Even more important is its vase shaped 
habit at maturity, one of the few 
maples to have this important charac- 
ter. It doesn’t grow tall enough to re- 
place the stately elm, but as a small edi- 
tion it does all right. Small trees are oval 
in shape, very dense, with no main 
trunk, but with many slender leaders 
developing at the base. 

Two maples have striped bark on 
small branches, A. rufinerve and A. 
capillipes. The tormer is somewhat sim- 
ilar in habit and size of leaves to our 
native moosewood or striped maple of 
the northeastern United States, but the 
leaves frequently turn crimson to orange 
in the fall, making such a display of fall 
color that it’s impossible to overlook. 
The other striped bark maple (A. capil- 
lipes) has deep red fall color, and even 
in the spring, the small, unfolding 
leaves are bright red, soon turning to 
green. Neither of these trees grows 
much over 30 feet tall. 

see page 541 
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Acer japonicum, A. pal- 
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here's a fragant calendar 


He.ene Fiecc, Toronto, Canada 


FOR THE GREENHOUSE YEAR 


Part II 


CONTINUING our greenhouse calendar, 
started last month—-December is _ the 
most difficult month in which to have 
fragrance. There is a white form of 
heliotrope, New Snow, that smells like 
violets and usually has at least one 
small cyme of flowers. You will need 
to bury your nose in it to catch the 
perfume, so place it well in front. 
Occasionally the citrus _ plants, 
lemon, lime or orange will produce a 
few flowers in late December or early 
January if it's been exceptionally 
sunny. A small plant of a scented leaf 
geranium grown from a cutting in the 
summer will supply enough leaves for 
pinching. The scented variety is 
particularly satisfying. Early in De- 
cember bring in the first pots of white 
and yellow 


lime 


hyacinths for Christmas 
narcissus for a gay, early January show. 


The brilliant poster colors of cine- 
raria will start in January and at no 
time are they more welcome. You can 
depend on getting several good blues 
from a package of seed to contrast with 
the yellow of the daffodils. By starting 
seed in April and keeping them grow- 
ing as cool as possible, you can have 
them in flower from January until late 
March. If kept in four-inch pots the 
plants stay on the small side. Aphids 
aren't so troublesome, either, in the 
cooler months. 

By the end of the first week of Janu- 
ary the daffodils from pre-cooled bulbs 
will be in flower and three or four pots 
will give the appearance of a houseful 
of color. Except that there is no gentle 
breeze to give them movement, daffo- 
dils are much more lovely grown inside 
than out; no mud-splashed trumpets 


Tulips, daffodils, amaryllis and other bulbous plants brighten the winter greenhouse 
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and they last for nearly three weeks! 
How often have you been disappointed 
by an unexpected hot spell just when 
the narcissus are coming into flower 
outdoors so that before you get around 
to enjoying them they are faded! 

The months of February and March 
are filled with tulips, narcissus, hya- 
cinths and muscari which is a rather 
dull little thing outside but lovely in- 
side. During these months the green- 
house is redolent with fragrance, many 
tulips are scented, narcissus and hya- 
cinths fill the air with sweetness and a 
pot of lily of the valley smells as de- 
lightful as it looks. Add to this list Iris 
reticulata for the fragrance of violets 
and of course freesia for the most en- 
chanting of all perfumes. 

In April the geraniums come into 
their own. During the winter months 
they have quietly grown into strong, 
healthy plants from cuttings taken in 
late summer. And suddenly, one morn 
ing the greenhouse is joyously bedecked 
with pink, rose and red. Dripping from 
the shelves, ivy geraniums are smothered 
in color. This is indeed the gayest 
month of all. Fragrance from 
pots of lilies fills the air and spring is 
really here—the bees have returned! 
The lilies too, have been unobtrusively 
growing by the glass. Pot the bulbs in 
September or October and grow as 
slowly as possible for success. 

Late April and May brings fuchsias 
to the front. They too, have been mak- 
ing slow growth behind the wall of 
flowers. Now, with some shade on the 
glass, the dainty blossoms hang prettily 
against good green foliage and the pic- 
ture is restful after the over-abundance 
of color outdoors. The rex begonias are 
leafing out, too, their muted foliage 
contrasting softly with the green masses 
of fuchsia. Perfume from a Hoya car- 
nosa trained up in a corner adds the 
perfect note of contentment. 


several 
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Beauty from Bulls 
SCHEEPERS: 
Chiant Nawin Hybrid Tulips 


The finest in existence 


Darwin Hybrid Tulip 


DOVER 
Outclasses every 
thing in the Tulip 


World 


Introduced by us to American Gardens in 1951 at $2.75 a 
bulb, but now offered at our new special price to permit plant- 
ing in quantity. 


First New Race of Tulips in over 50 years. Largest flowering, 
strongest growing — the most prolific Tulips in existence. They 
are fragrant with the sweetness akin to the Night-blooming 
Cereus. 


These Darwin Hybrid Tulips are the result of crossing the 
Darwin and Botanical Fosteriana, Red Emperor types. They 
have the fine qualities of the Darwin with large flowers plus 
the performance of the Botanical, thus producing a Tulip of 
outstanding quality. Unlike other Tulips the Darwin Hybrids 
may be left undisturbed in the garden for many years; they 
naturalize, producing vigorous increased growth each season. 


New 1959 Introduction 


JEWEL OF SPRING 
Beautiful clear yellow. 
Height, 27 inches. $7.50 for 5; 
$14.50 for 10; $31.00 for 25. 


DOVER. Poppy red, a radiant bloom. Inside base star- AIS 
shaped purple black with yellow edge and black anthers. 
Height, 26 inches, $1.50 for 10; $12.50 per 100. SEAL OF APPROVAL 


GUDOSHNIK. Creamy yellow with each petal etched 
deep rose for a delightful effect. Inside of bloom shiny 
buttercup-yellow with black anthers and star-shaped deep 
purple base. Height, 27 inches, $1.75 for 10; $15.00 
per 100. 

HOLLAND'S GLORY. Orange-scarlet with inside of the 
bloom having a black base bordered yellow. Distinctive 
and beautiful. Height, 26 inches. $1.75 for 10; $15.00 
per 100. 

OXFORD. Clear orange-red, very brilliant. Base of 
flower yellow, inside of bloom yellow with blue anthers. 
Height, 28 inches. $1.65 for 10; $14.00 per 100. 






Special Collections 
Each variety packaged separately 


40 Bulbs, 10 ea. of above 4 varieties $ 6.50 
100 Bulbs, 25 ea. of above 4 varieties $13.50 
200 Bulbs, 50 ea. of above 4 varieties $26.00 
400 Bulbs, 100 ea. of above 4 varieties $50.00 


ORDER NOW SO THAT PROPER RESERVATION MAY BE 

MADE. Bulbs will be shipped this fall at the proper time ' Darwir 
for planting in your climate. Full planting and cultural Fu GUDOSHNIK 
instructions included. fei. Will be the Feoture 
Our New Color Illustrated Catalog ‘Beauty from Bulbs” will : ar . Attraction of your 
be mailed to you upon receipt of your order. If you are not ee garden 

on our permanent mailing list, send for your copy today. 





Hybrid “Tulip 


JOHN SCHEEPERS, ite Howe Ball: S/: Halists 


TELEPHONE 37 WALL STREET, N.Y. 5, N.Y. ABLE ADDRES: 


NEW YORK 


HANOVER 2-1177 Serving America’s Finest Gardens for Over 45 Years 
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fall color from 


GAY BERRIES 


GARDENERS LIVE in the future, as the 
old saying goes—and fall is an ideal 
time to plan and plant for that future. 
There is more leisure now to take ac- 
count of the successes and disappoint- 
ments of the waning season, and to 
work toward a more beautiful garden 
next year. In this connection shrubs 
and vines that are conspicuous for their 
bright berries, add an enormous amount 
of interest and pleasure to the planting. 
Many woody ornamentals stage a pag- 
eant of brilliant color as the dormant 
period approaches; in fact in various 
instances the fruits persist on the 
branches throughout the winter. 

One of the most spectacular berried 
shrubs is firethorn (Pyracantha). It 
thrives in soil of average fertility, and 
requires full sun for maximum fruiting. 
Since it transplants with difficulty it is 
preferable to purchase young plants. It 
is splendid for espalier, informal 
hedges, for training along fences and 
for softening the corners of the house. 
In the South pyracantha is evergreen, 
and nearly so as far north as Philadel- 
phia. The hardiest species, P. coccinea, 
has bright red berries which stud the 
branches and last well into the winter. 
P. c. lalandi is a slightly hardier form, 
while its abundant bright orange-red 
berries can’t be surpassed 

The following species are adapted to 
mild climates. P. angustifolia is nar- 
row-leaved, and has slender, sometimes 
prostrate branches, and orange to 
brick-red berries. Reaching a height of 
12 feet, it is desirable for training on 
walls, fences and around windows and 
doorways. The Chinese species P. atal- 
antioides (P. discolor) can be depend- 
ed upon to retain its brilliant red ber- 
ries over an extended period. 

Another tall-growing firethorn, P. 
crenulata, develops into a showy speci- 


< Pyracantha coccinea 
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men about 20 feet high. Its highly dec- 
orative orange-red fruits appear in pro- 
fusion. The var. flava is a yellow-fruited 
form. A_ small-leaved, lower growing 
type, var. rogersiana, is thought to be 
slightly hardier. The orange-red berries 
of P. crenato-serrata (gibbsi) persist 
on the branches all winter. A more vig 
orous variety producing myriads of 
berries is yunnanensis. Other worth- 
while forms of this species are macro 
carpa, prostrata and graberi. P. koid- 
zumi (P. formosana) is valued because 
of its attractive habit of growth, and for 
its highly ornamental, generous crop of 
red_ berries. In southern gardens it 
makes an excellent specimen plant. 
Lovers of red berries will also find 
many opportunities for introducing 
sparkling fall color by planting bar- 
berries, cotoneasters, skimmia, nandina 
and hollies. Among the barberries, the 
well known Japanese barberry is heav- 
ily loaded with red berries which last 
throughout the winter. There are nu- 
merous species of this shrub from which 
to make a selection, many being hardy. 


For shady locations Skimmia japon- 
ica is a choice, low-growing shrublet 
with effective spikes of red berries. In 
common with hollies a male plant must 
be included in the planting to assure 
berry production. However, this is not 
necessary with S. reevesiana whose flow- 
ers are perfect. The fruit of this species 
is dark red, and the plant is lower- 
growing than S. japonica. The hollies 
are known to all for the outstanding 
beauty of their berries. Burford holly 
(Ilex cornuta burfordi) is a broadly- 
spreading shrub of unusual appeal. It 
is valuable for use where planting space 
is limited, because of its ability to pro- 
duce berries without a male plant. 
Various viburnums also contribute rich- 
ly to the autumn effect. 


KaTHERINE M-P Cioup, Ardmore, Pa. 


Among the many shrubs that bear 
blue, black and blue-black berries, a 
notable example is Regel’s privet ( Ligus- 
trum obtusifolium regelianum). The 
branches are covered with blue-black 
berries, which persist until the new 
leaves unfold in spring. Mahonia 
bealei with its large clusters of blue 
berries gives a dominant note. M. aqui- 
folium is less coarse-textured with 
beautiful blue berries. 

Pink-fruited shrubs always add _ in- 
terest, such as Euonymus europaeus 
aldenhamensis and Euonymus nanus. 
The white berries of snowberry (Sym- 
phoricarpos albus) stand out dramat- 
ically against an evergreen background. 
It is a charming, light-growing shrub 
adapted to partly shady locations. 

Berried vines play their part in the 
autumn landscape. These carry the 
color scheme over arbors, trellises and 
along fences; they also give a mellow 
touch to bleak walls. Foremost among 
these is porcelain ampelopsis (Ampelop 
sis brevipedunculata), an enchanting 
vine with lilac berries that change to 
bright blue. Euonymus fortunei vegetus, 
although not actually a vine, can be 
trained over a support and will climb 
approximately five feet. Its handsome 
evergreen foliage makes an excellent 
foil for the striking orange-red berries. 

Matrimony vine (Lycium chinense) 
produces a wealth of bright red berries; 
its slender, long branches can be 
trained on a fence or wall. Bittersweet 
(Solanum dulcamara) is another red 
berried shrubby vine for covering 
fences, and tree stumps. It is suitable 
for naturalistic gardens. (However, the 
berries are poisonous.) The species of 
Celastrus with their yellow and red 
fruits take their place in the parade of 
fall gaiety, provided a male plant is 
included to assure fruiting. 
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Tuomas L. Hosmer, Vista, Calif. 


suburbia demands 
FENCING LESSONS 


ONCE UPON A TIME “don’t fence me in” 
was the personal plea of most American 
householders, but with the advent of 
the suburb with its small, cheek-by-jow]l 
lots, the demands of privacy have made 
the garden fence as important as the 
walls of the house. 

Instead of being a restrictive thing, 
the fence has become a means of freeing 
the home owner from the pressures of the 
neighborhood and of keeping the neigh- 
bor’s landscaping or lack of it from spoil- 
ing his own. 

In this day of speeding automobiles, 
too, parents or pet owners welcome the 
protection of their youngsters or animal 
friends from the dangers of streets and 
highways. At the same time, fences will 
keep youngsters and their pets out of the 
garden. 

Then, too, fences may be used for 
landscape background or to emphasize 
plant materials or leaf textures. Partial 
fencing can be integrated into the land- 
scape plan, blocking out an unwelcome 
view of garbage cans, backdropping a 
perennial border or a favorite shrub or 
enclosing a patio area where outdoor 
living and entertaining are a feature of 
family life. 

Fences are sometimes used as baffles 
to break wind or direct cooling breezes. 
They can be used to shade a section of 
the garden where shade loving plants are 
grown or where the demands of outdoor 
living make it desirable. Fences for light 
control may be either of solid or broken 
material, with partial shade and an in- 





In the upper photo, a post and rail fence 
adds to beauty of house and grounds, at the 
same time lends support to a climbing rose. 
Below a cedar screen fence supplies privacy 
for the patio, screens an eyesore from view 
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teresting pattern of light provided by 
latticework. 

Fencing probably does more for out- 
door living in the suburbs than any- 
thing else. Without a hedge or fence, 
patio entertaining becomes a neighbor- 
hood operation in most sections. But the 
patio really comes into its own when it 
is an enclosed outdoor livingroom. 

In this respect American landscaping 
is coming to accept a rule of privacy that 
long has been part of the Spanish and 
southern European garden. In the days 
of large gardens there was no need for 
enclosing the garden. But in today’s 
suburban garden, a fence can create 
garden individuality. 

Finally, fences play an important role 
in beautification of the home and should 
be selected with careful consideration 
not only for their effect on the plantings 
and landscape but for their integration 
with the architecture and style of the 
house. 

Fencing dealers have a wide selection 
of fencing and screening material to 
choose from, everything from lattice 
screen, picket, basket weave and upright 
redwood grape stake (popular in the 
West) or cedar pickets (in the East) to 
post and rail and hurdle fencing. 

Most of these can be purchased in 
ready-to-put-up rolls or simple do-it- 
yourself packages. Or you can arrange 
with most fencing manufacturers to have 
a custom-built job made specially for 
your garden’s needs. 

Be sure to treat your fence properly 
before you install it. This can add many 
years to its life and reduce maintenance 
expenses. And carefully follow the man- 
ufacturer’s directions in putting it up. 

Then, having learned these fencing 
lessons, you'll enjoy greater beauty and 
greater freedom with the privacy of your 


fence. 
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Fence at top screens the service 
area of the neighboring yard, at the 
same time supplies just the right 
texture for the perennial border 
background. Middle fence makes 
a real outdoor livingroom of the 
patio and gardens. Fence at left 
demonstrates the effective land- 
seaping which can be achieved 
with shrubs and cedar screen fence 





AFTER ENJOYING the brilliant color 
display of October, it’s not pleasant to 
be reminded that there are gardening 
chores to be done before winter's ar- 
rival. But there'll be more time now 
than in the spring. Some jobs can’t be 
put off. Those should be first on the 
list of chores. 


Get Bulbs In 


The last of the spring bulbs should 


have arrived by now and should be 


snugly placed at the proper depth in 


soil that is well drained and supplied 
with adequate plant food. Tulip plant- 
ing can be delayed until the end of the 
month but the smaller bulbs and daffo- 
dils are happier for early October plant- 
ing. Get them in the ground. 


Enjoy Fall Foliage 

Frost has hit the north country and 
foliage is at its best. New England, de- 
spite its reputation for glorious color is 
not the only section of the country so 
blessed. The brilliance of the color de- 


Bulbs for forcing indoors are potted up this month, using a gritty mixture well supplied 
with humus. Store them in a dark and cool place until roots are well developed. They can 
be buried in the garden or cold frame or stored in a cool dark basement. Both coolness 
and darkness are essential for proper preparation and finest florescence. If they are 
buried, be sure to water them well before covering with soil. Some bulbs such as Cragford 
and Grand Soleil d’Or narcissus are as easily forced in pebbles and water. Paper whites 
need not be kept in the dark before taking them to full light but should remain in 
a cool place for a short time. Crocuses are also suitable for handling in this manner, 
but the receptacles in which they are placed should not be deep. However, they require 
more exacting attention to the gradual transition from the dark, cool place to light. Give 
them no light until the noses are fully two inthes long and even then keep them cool 
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pends more on the species of trees than 
on the location. Where the sugar maple 
abounds, there’ll always be bright colors 
in the fall. The unusual lavenders and 
yellows of sweet gum and the scarlets of 
sourgum make the tidewater area from 
New Jersey to the Carolinas equally 
desirable to the fall foliage lover. 

The scarlet oak too, is colorful wher- 
ever it grows while the maroons of the 
white oak may be seen throughout the 
south as well as the north. The canary 
yellow of ginkgo foliage lasts too short 
a time. In contrast, beech retains its nut 
brown leaves well into the winter. 


Evergreens Drop Leaves 

Whether the leaves of evergreens 
are broad or needlelike, they don’t re- 
main forever. Some evergreens keep 
their leaves two years, others, three. 
Some drop old leaves gradually, others, 
in quick succession. If inside foliage on 
rhododendrons, holly, arborvitae or 
spruce is browning don’t be alarmed. 
It’s only natural. 


Tasty Dogwood Berries 

Last week the dogwoods were color- 
fully laden with bright red berries. To- 
day not one can be seen—except on 
this magazine’s cover. Robins and other 
birds have taken every one perhaps to 
give them extra power for their long 
migratory flight. 


Plant Greenhouse Annuals 


Many annuals are easy to grow even 
in the smallest greenhouse, and this is 
the month to start them for winter en- 
jovment. Seeds of calendulas, browal- 
lia, stock, nasturtium, cornflower and 
sweet peas should go in now. Others 
to grow are equally pleasing, such as 
ageratum, Chinese forget-me-not, Afri- 
can daisy and blue lace flower. 


Fall Lawn Care 


The lawn has given its best. Don’t 
let it go into the dormant season need- 
ing a haircut. Too often we neglect to 
make the last cut with the result the 
grass is too long. When this happens 
the matting of the rank growth kills 
many of the grass plants by smothering 
them. Leaves also shouldn’t be allowed 
to accumulate. When wet they make an 
impervious mat that does great harm. 
This is especially true of elm, maple, 
birch, ash and hickory leaves. 


House Plant Care 


Of course your house plants are now 
ensconced indoors where they're be- 
coming accustomed to a less healthy 
atmosphere, plantwise speaking. Don’t 
become impatient if they stand still for 
a time. Ultimately they will get new 
life, but they must go through sort of a 
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Prepared hyacinths that have been made suitable for early flowering by refrigeration can 
be expected to bloom by Christmas provided they have been potted in mid-October. Bulb 
size varies. The larger ones should be planted only one to a pot; three of the smaller 
ones per pot is customary. After potting do nothing but keep sufficient moisture in the 
soil while waiting until the noses are large enough to indicate that they are ready for 
light and heat. Sometimes a cone of paper is placed over the developing flower bud to 
force taller growth. Be sure not to bring them to the light until the spikes are three 
inches long. The new hybrid, Borah, a cross between a Roman hyacinth and a common gar- 
den one inherits abundant bloom from the former. Each bublet produces a stalk covered 


Transplanting Fall Asters 

Because fall asters are vigorous they 
may be transplanted now if we are 
careful. It’s simpler to do this in the 
fall because we now have the color 
scheme clearly in mind. By spring, our 
memory of such things may falter. Aside 
from the color question, dividing 
clumps frequently eliminates rank 
growth and crowding. 


Bulbs for Indoor Bloom 


Just to help plan for winter bulb 
display, four months are needed to 
force hyacinth bulbs into bloom in the 
house. Tulips, such as Bartigon, if 
started now, will flower in March; King 
Alfred daffodils, in February. Plant the 
bulbs in soil, bury in a cool place and 
bring them indoors in early January. 
Be sure to keep them at an even temper- 
ature after they're brought inside. 


with graceful bright blue flowers. A pot in which five Borah bulbs have been planted 
will often have 35 stems making a wealth of bloom. Expect this hybrid to bloom later 


dormant period even though they don’t 
drop their leaves. Water lightly and do 
no feeding until the days begin to 
lengthen in February. 


Water Transplanted Trees 


Water perennials, shrubs and trees 
thoroughly at planting time. And soak 
the ground around evergreens once a 
week unless rains are copious. 


Fall Feeding of Trees 


This is the month to start feeding 


Check Azalea Mulch 

Examine the mulch under rhodo- 
dendrons, mountain laurel and azaleas 
this month. It should be loose and not 
more than five inches in depth. If more 
is piled over the roots, it may do more 
harm than good. If less, add more 
mulch. Perennials, shrubs and _ trees 
will all be helped by mulching, but in 
all cases a non-packing material should 
be used. Evergreen boughs are excellent 
for the perennial bed. Pine needles, 


Care in Transplanting 

When you buy a tree or shrub, you 
expect the best the nurseryman can 
supply, which is right and _ proper. 
Equally as important is the care you 
give the plant after you receive it. Pre- 
pare the soil thoroughly and set the 
plant at proper level. Cut off broken or 
bruised roots cleanly just beyond the 
point of damage. Above all, woody 
plants shouldn't be allowed to dry out 


either before or after planting. Too 
often winterkilling is really the result 
of poor care. 


ground corncobs, buckwheat hulls or 
bagasse, whichever is most easily avail- 
able, can be used. 


trees and shrubs. Growth of top has 
ceased but the roots will continue ac- 
tivity until the ground freezes deeply. 
For this reason feeding at this time 
permits the tree or shrub to take up 
plant food and store it in twig and bud 
for growth next spring. With fall feed- 
ing there’s less leaching and the re- 
sponse is quicker. If dry fertilizer is 
used, the punch bar method is_ best 
because it puts the fertilizer down near 
the roots where it’s needed. 


Buy Hybrid Lilacs 

In May we go into ecstasy over the 
blooms of hybrid lilacs and vow we will 
add to our collection. If we are to fol- 
low up that vow with action, this is the 
month to buy and plant the new hy- 
brids. In addition to the Syringa vul- 
garis hybrids we mustn’t forget other 
choice species and varieties, such as the 
reflexa-villosa hybrids, Anna Ambhoff, 
pure white and Nelli Bean, dark pur 
ple. You'll be grateful next spring for 
this fall’s effort and far-sightedness. 


Careful bulb storage is important. Soon after the first killing frost lift dahlia roots 
carefully without breaking the necks. Cut off the shoots at about One inch, dry for a 
few hours in sun, dust with sulphur and store. Bury them in sand, vermiculite or perlite 
in a temperature betwen 36 and 50°. Gladiolus should be stored in much the same tem- 
perature, dusting them first with DDT to eradicate any thrips that may be present. Store 
tuberous begonia tubers in a cool and dark place. After frost has killed the tops 
lift the tubers and spread to cure for a day or two in full sun. Spread them one layer 
deep in a flat. With a little perlite or vermiculite covering, they will carry through 
in better condition. Freesias are becoming more popular for flowering in the house, yet 
they are best grown in a cool greenhouse. After they have finished blooming, dry them off, 
shake off the soil, cut the tops when yellow and store them in a cool, moist, dark place 
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Arrangements 


for fall 


Evizapetu B. Mipp.eton. 
Mentor, O. 


Use glycerined wild cow parsnip 
(Heracleum lanatum) gathered 
when the disk-like seed-head is 
For modern feeling, you'll enjoy green. Place it in solution for 48 
this arrangement. Use the light hours, then bleach in sunlight. Use 
gold streaked with black stems of mahogany base topped by fungi 
asparagus, with side branches 
clipped. Gather them after the first 
frost. Complete the picture with 
dried green magnolia leaves, a 
sunflower head minus seed, luffa 
gourds. Place on woven bamboo 





Here's a vertical line arrangement 
employing a modified double curve. 
You'll need the large seed globes 
of the wild Spanish onion ( Scoly- 
mus hispanicus) and leaf sprays of 
glycerined leucothoe. Satiny finish 
of hand-painted china vase sup- 
plies right texture for Spanish onion 
You'll find the simple, clean lines 
of this arrangement wear well. Use 
dried Egypian onion with leaf 
blades of purple Indian corn. Place 
two gray and white bracket fungi 
in the foreground to complete the 
triangular form of the arrangement 


Try a triangular composition. Use 
wild materials in green, purple and 
tan. Place dried green stalks of 
great mullein at the back, with 
purple shades of spangle and sedge 
grasses forward. Teasel is in the 
foreground. Container is a sand 
blasted root on a cross-cut of log 
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Tina Lee, Ambler, Pa. 


there's no difficulty raising 


te COLORFUL GOURDS 


IF you'vE EVER walked into a garden 
after a light frost and come upon hun- 
dreds of brilliant ornamental gourds 
clinging to their browning vines, you 
were no doubt, in that first moment of 
admiration, stimulated to the point of 
wanting to grow gourds yourself. 

There couldn’t be a better time for 
making plans for next spring than now 
when the new harvest of gourds is in, 
fresh and appealing, waiting for you to 
examine them all and decide on the va- 
rities you'd like to have. Look around 
vour garden for the perfect spot, plan 
your supports or trellises, order your 
seeds in February while stocks are com- 
plete, then sit back and dream up ways 
to use your abundant harvest. 

We can be sure that gourds have 
been used since the dawn of history for 
specimens have been found in ancient 
Egyptian tombs, placed there probably 
as early as 2200 B.C. Primitive man 
used them for food, utensils and storage. 

Coming a step closer to home, gourds 
have their uses in our own lives. The 
swan neck and others provide houses 
for wrens, martins and swallows; the 
dipper gourd is often seen hanging by 
the well; and it is quite usual to find 
beautifully decorated trays, boxes, toys 
and other charming pieces made from 
them when looking through our better 
gift and shops. 

[he continued popularity of garden 
club projects may account in part for 
the growing interest in ornamental 
gourds, rapid climbers covered in sum- 
mer with a profusion of flowers and 
laden in fall with an abundance of fas- 
cinating and colorful fruits. 

Gourds belong to the family Cucurbi- 
taceae, of which there are many 
branches including squash, pumpkin, 
cucumber and melon. The gourds of 
history probably refer to the genus 
Lagenaria. These are often called hard- 
shell because they dry quickly to a hard 
shell and retain their shapes indefinite- 
ly. Names such as powder horn, ser- 
pent, dipper, hercules club are given 
them because of the shapes they as- 


curiosity 
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sume. The vines are long and luxuri- 
ant, producing fragrant, white, night 
blooming flowers. 

In recent years most of the ornamen- 
tal gourds have been selections of Cu- 
curbita pepo variety ovifera, which 
probably originated in Texas and Mexico 
all of which have yellow, day blooming 
flowers such as seen on vines of Hub- 
bard squash or field pumpkin. (The 
pumpkins and squashes, incidentally, 
are of the same species, but different 
varieties.) They are called ornamental 
because of their unusual colors and 
shapes. Among their names are nest 
egg, apple, orange, pear, pomegranate, 
turban, fingered, crown and_ others. 

[he more popular varieties of gourds 
are easy to raise. Grow them in a box on 
a New York roof garden, in a field, 
along a sunny fence or in a small area 
in your back yard. They need sunshine 
and warmth, and when given a trellis 
or other support the fruit is more per 
fect in shape since it escapes ground in- 
fluences. The plants do best in a fertile 
soil, though rich soils are not absolutely 
necessary because manure of various 
types can be added. 

Plant out of doors as soon as all dan 
ger of frost has passed, in hills about 
ten inches across and four feet apart, or 
in-doors in boxes, three or four weeks 


before planting time. (This is helpful 
where the growing season is short.) A 
planting depth of three or four times 
the seeds width is suggested. Seeds 
should be kept moist until they sprout, 
and after that enough water should be 
added to keep the vines growing. Thin 
to four or five vigorous plants to a hill. 
Gourds are subject to some kinds of 
insects, so it’s wise to sprinkle the new 
plants with lime dust. If aphids attack 
the underside of young leaves, apply 
nicotine sulfate spray or dust for prompt 
control. You can control mildew by 
dusting with sulphur or Karathane. 
There is a belief among gourd grow- 
ers that the roots of gourds poison the 
soil for a second crop. This claim has 
not been fully substantiated, however, 
the rotation of gourds with other crops 
will hold disease and insects in check. 
Plants mature in from three to five 
months, depending upon the variety. 
Delay harvesting until the stem turns 
brown and the leaves begin to die. Col- 
ors fade badly when mature gourds are 
allowed to remain too long in the sun, 
so cut them when they are ready. Use a 
sharp knife, leaving a piece of stem on 
each. Hang them in a shaded, cool, dry 
place to continue curing. This will dis- 


see page 544 


Gourds at Harvest and Mum Show in Boston’s Horticulture Hall (this year, Oct. 15-18) 
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Epcar Lams, Sussex, England 
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LOVER OF THE STRANGE and the 
look no farther than the 
stapeliads, those fantastic twig like 
plants with their star-shaped flowers. 


Here is a group of plants both beautiful 


exon need 


and bizarre—some of nature’s wonder 


ful curiosities. 


\ visitor looking at a collection of 
stapeliads may be suddenly aware that 
some of the delicate fringes on the flow 
ers are moving. These white or purple 
fringes are set in motion by the slight 
est movement of air. A fly passing near 
will disturb the air sufficiently to move 
these spiderweb-like fringes. 


Flowers of delicate pastel colorings, 
some very small, others exceeding 12 
inches in diameter, are things of won- 
der to those who first see them. Plants 
themselves also vary in color and many 
are mottled in various shades of green, 
blue, red or purple. 


[he accompanying photographs will 
show just a few of the varied shapes, 
forms and markings displayed by these 
exotic flowers. Some have raised mark- 
ings, while others are smooth. All 
blooms are star-like with five lobes, al- 
though, of course, a few freak flowers 
occur at times, some with as few as 
three lobes, others with as many as 
seven, but these are unusual. 


Here in the Exotic Collection at 
Worthing, England, we have the largest 
display of stapeliads in the world— 
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fiends with 


EXOTIC STAPE 


over 400 different species. The striking 
flowers are displayed from early spring 
to late autumn. There are many thou- 
sands of flowers produced each year in 
the collection during the season. 


People seeing the blooms for the first 
time often remark that they are like 
tropical butterflies, delicate porcelain or 
sea anemones. These impromptu ex 
pressions do, in fact, describe many a 
flower with remarkable accuracy. 


Most stapeliads are natives of Africa, 
but some are from the Canary Islands, 
others from India and two from the 
mainland of Europe. Among the most 
popular stapeliads with collectors are 
the carallumas, duvalias, huernias, 
echidnopsis, hoodias, piaranthus and 
stapelias. Here again, note that many 
plants are stapelias: the word stapeliad 
covers the general group. 


Culture is not complicated in the or- 
dinary greenhouse or window garden or 
out in the open, where temperatures 
don’t often fall below freezing. Stape- 
liads don’t like being wet too long, 
hence in areas with rainy seasons some 
form of overhead protection is neces- 
sary. A light plastic frame (without 
sides) arranged as a protecting roof has 
been found satisfactory by many a col- 
lector; others use a glass roof. 

Stapeliads like a sandy soil with plen- 
ty of well rotted leafmold. Their roots 
need plenty of room to go down to cool, 


moist earth. Plant them in partial sun 
or lightly filtered shade. 

Grown from seed, many plants will 
begin to flower in two or three years and 
as they become larger, the flowers in- 
crease in number. Cuttings of many 
kinds root and flower the same season. 
There are, of course, some difficult spe- 
cies which are slow growing and cannot 
be rooted from branches but the begin- 
ner need not worry about those just yet 
—there being plenty of easily grown, 
free-flowering species. 

No matter how many kinds you have, 
there is nearly always something of in- 
terest to see among these plants— 
those producing tiny flowers make up 
for their smallness by having a large 
number of massed blooms. The species 
having blooms of 2-8 inches and over 
have fewer flowers but size and color- 
ing make them really spectacular. It’s 
these that draw the loudest ohs and ahs 
from visitors. 

You may wonder if these unusual 
blooms only last a few hours. Species 
do exist with flowers which last only a 
few days, but many more persist for as 
long as three weeks. I usually regard 
the average varied collection as being 
capable of flowering in spring and con- 
tinuing to late autumn. Thus during 
the season, with each flower remaining 
open on average more than one week, 
you will have at least a few flowers 
throughout the summer. :: 
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Caralluma lutea bears clusters of 
2-3 inch canary yellow blossoms 


Duvalia compacta sports deep 
red-brown 1-1% inch flowers 


ee A () . Author’s photos 


Stapelia arenosa’s 1-1% inch blooms are 
red-brown, with a pale yellow network 


Huernia macrocarpa’s bell-like bloom 
Stapelia schinzi features 7-8 inch, is purple-red (3 times actual size) 
purple fringed, star-like blossoms 


‘a species from South Rho- Piaranthus pillansi fuscatus produces one- 


vith chocolate, cream blooms inch, pink and cream, long-pointed stars 
Stapelia revoluta features fringed, red 


brown and soft cream, 2-242 inch blooms 
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DanteEL J. Fo.ey 


The trumpet daffodils are best grown 
in soil, three to a five-inch bulb pan, 
as shown in top photo. Hyacinths can 
be grown in glasses if the base is nar- 
row enough to hold the bulb above 
water. Grow paperwhites in pebbles 
and. water in a shallow bowl or planter 


here’s how to pot 


PAPERWHITES 


OF ALL THE FLOWERING plants which 
can be grown with speed and ease in 
any winter window garden, few can 
surpass the paper-white narcissus and 
the showy yellow form known as Grand 
Soleil d’Or. Both are delightfully fra- 
grant. Start bulbs at ten-day intervals to 
enjoy flowers over a long period during 
the winter. Usually, they bloom in three 
to six weeks when grown in pebbles, 
sphagnum moss or vermiculite. I prefer 
pebbles because they keep the roots of 
the bulbs well anchored. 

Five, seven or more set closely in a 
low bowl will produce stately stems of 
bloom 15 to 18 inches or more in 
height. If grown in a cool room, the 
flowers will last ten days to two weeks, 
especially if kept out of the direct sun- 
light, once the buds have opened. In a 
warm, dry atmosphere the foliage be- 
comes floppy and bloom is short lived. 

Some growers prefer to start their 
bulbs in a dark room with temperatures 
ranging from 40-50° F., in order to de- 
velop roots rapidly. However, this is un- 
necessary for these two kinds, since the 
bulbs can be given their start in ordi- 
nary room temperatures by keeping 
them away from direct light until roots 
have formed. Containers should be kept 
filled with water to a depth of one-half 
to two-thirds. 

In addition to the paper-white and 
Grand Soleil d'Or, there is the Chinese 
sacred lily and a tazetta hybrid known 
as Cragford, which has delightfully 
fragrant flowers similar to the paper- 
white, only much larger with a con- 
spicuous orange cup. Cragford is some- 
what slower to develop, and requires a 
start in a dark place as suggested 
no further value. Bulbs of trumpet 
daffodils and of hyacinths can be 
planted outside after foliage has yel- 
lowed and soil is workable. 


Genereux 
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Marvin Ho.iey Gace, Rushville, N. Y. 


LANDSCAPERS MOST 
VERSATILE SHRUBS: 
THE SPINDLETREES 


Bigleaf wintercreeper makes a good hillside cover 


FALL IS THE TIME when many of the 
members of the versatile spindle tree 
(euonymus ) tribe are at their dramatic 
best—with foliage in flaming reds and 
oranges and bittersweet-like berries the 
autumn garb of the more colorful. 

You can find a variety to fill almost 
any planting need. Some are well suited 
for specimen planting. Others are per- 
fect for foundations. Almost all are at 
home in the shrub border. 

Members of this remarkable plant 
family are native to the Orient, Europe 
and America. You'll find them in all 
sizes from tiny creepers to fair-sized 
trees, and in both deciduous and ever- 
green types—a widely varied tribe. 

The spindle tree family includes the 
colorful burning bushes and the ever- 
green bittersweets. You can enjoy more 
dramatic autumn color from the burn- 
ing bushes than from any other shrub. 
If you want green foliage, the year 
round, you can have it by planting the 
evergreen bittersweets. 

The smallish foliage of these shrubs 
is most attractive, without much gloss 
and decidedly neat. The general effect 
of the layered branches and _ orderly 
leaves, is oriental. Though they prefer a 
slightly moist location, they'll tolerate a 
lot of hot, dry weather. They seem to be 
virtually without insect enemies, except 
euonymus scale and immune to disease. 

The real payoff comes in the au: 
tumn, when they assume their autumn 
colors: fiery reds in some kinds, scar- 
let and gold in others, all transluscent 
and glowing. The brilliance of the 
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hues, defies descriptions. Some weeks 
later, after the leaves have fallen, you 
can enjoy the brilliant scarlet fruits, 
which in some species are borne abun- 
dantly. The birds like them, but they'll 
last until winter arrives. 

The European burningbush (Eu- 
onymus europaeus) is the tallest of the 
deciduous sorts, sometimes achieving 
20 feet. It’s fine for the border or 
naturalizing woodland edges. 

The wahoo (CE.  atropurpureus) 
grows to 12 feet with an abundance of 
red fruit in autumn. It is especially good 
for the shrub border. 

The winged euonymus CE. alatus) is 
a gorgeous plant from the Orient, slight- 
ly less hardy than the preceding spe- 
cies, but well worth a trial. Its wide- 
spreading, regular form, makes it an 
ideal specimen. You'll like it in the 
border or along the drive too. The 
bursting buds are pink, while the foli- 
age is rich, lustrous green, turning in 
autumn, to brilliant shades of scarlet 
and crimson. It reaches eight feet. 

Brook euonymus (E. americanus) is 
hardier than alatus, but the foliage is 
less attractive. Its red fruits are larger 
and it also reaches eight feet. 

For the edge of the woodland or a 
not too dry bank, running euonymus 
(E. a. obovatus) is just the plant. As its 
name indicates, this hardy form will 
run over the ground, attaining a height 
of scarcely one foot. Like its upright 
relatives, it colors beautifully in fall. 

The evergreen sorts don’t color in 
autumn, but the sparkling new shoots 


each spring, are attractive indeed. Their 
pink and orange berries resemble min- 
iature bittersweet fruits and are good 
berries for arrangements. The ever- 
green types are mostly vine-like unless 
pruned. All are hardy. 

Bigleaf wintercreeper (Euony- 
mus fortunei vegetusa) makes a good 
foundation plant, if pruned. It will 
grow to four feet and as broad. 

Sharpleaf wintercreeper (E. fortune 
carrierei) is similar in growth, but has 
glossy leaves and tolerates shade. 

For a touch of color, try purpleleaf 
wintercreeper (CE. f. coloratus). It’s 
similar to vegetus, except for the pur- 
plish tint of the leaves. 

For a tiny kind, to plant along a 
wall or in front of larger growing sorts, 
there are two good varieties. If the lo- 
cation is shady, grow baby winter- 
creeper CE. f. minimus). The daintiest 
is Kew wintercreeper (E. f. kewensis). 

Several new patented forms, known 
as the Corliss Hybrids, outstanding for 
their compact growth, have been devel- 
oped. Some of the best of these are 
Emerald Cushion, a dwarf, slow-grow- 
ing variety, to 18 inches. 

Emerald Charm will reach 4-5 feet, 
and is somewhat columnar, good for 
accent. Emerald Pride (pat. no. 1073) 
will grow about four feet tall and 
spread out about as far. 

To propagate euonymus, softwood 
cuttings taken in June 5-7 inches long, 
will root by autumn, if properly han- 
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Bess L. SuIPPY, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


PEPEROMIAS....take your pick 


PEPEROMIAS ARE WINNING’ more 
friends every year. Usually varied in 
size and foliage, they have the endear 
ing charm of plants that are not too 
large. They fit into any home even a 
small apartment, and are so adaptable 
in their growing habits that they flour- 
ish even for the beginner. 

Although the available in- 
creases each year, it is intriguing to 
dream about the wildlings still to be in- 
troduced. The floras of regions with 
tropical climates list hundreds that are 
still 

First, a few words about the peper- 
omia family tree. Peperomias are pep- 
pers or members of the pepper family. It 
herbs, shrubs, climbers 
One of the climbers is 
pepper. 
peppers, how 
) Pepero- 
given by 


number 


unknown to us. 


includes many 
and even trees. 
a vine which bears our spice 
The veue table garden 
ever, belong to another family 
mias are all herbs, a name 
botanists to non-woody plants. None of 
them is very tall. They include both an- 
nual and perennial species and varie 
creeping root- 
None is 


ties, growing by 
stalks, but most being upright 


some 


which are more 


cons.sting as 


grown for its flowers 
curious than beautiful, 
they do of small white or greenish rat 
tail spikes. But I enjoy seeing my plant 
in bloom because it seems to complete 
the plant. 

Those with creeping habit are effec- 
tive as covers or cascades from hanging 
baskets. Certain small types are useful 
as fillers around the base of taller pot 
plants. The upright growers are strik- 
ing foliage plants for pots and many are 
used for dish gardens. In the tropical 
climate where I live, several kinds or- 
dinarily grown in pots make lush 
ground covers in the garden. 

Because there are only small tech- 
nical differences between many kinds of 
plants, there is often difficulty in iden- 
tifying the various plants as they are 
brought into this country, either by de- 
sign or accident (many have come in as 
hitch-hikers on other plants, such as 
orchids Especially is this true of 
peperomias because one species or va- 
riety is given more than one name in 
the catalogs. However, by checking the 
printed descriptions against the illustra 


Peperomia rubella is one of the small leaved peperomia rapidly gain- 
ing popularity. Plants possess more grace than the larger species 


tions in Alfred B. Graf’s Exotica, you 
will be able to find the desired plants. 
\lthough it is no longer exciting, P. ob- 
tusifolia should be mentioned because 
it is the one which has made us pepero- 
mia-conscious in this generation. It is 
sold by the thousands every year for 
dish gardens and is popular for this be- 
cause it will endure the tender, but 
often over-loving care of homemakers. 

Peperomias in general love to “change 
their faces” but obtusifolia sports with 
real abandon. Probably it has produced 
more new variegated kinds than any 
other species and more are discovered 
each year. Currently we have from ob- 
tusifolia: alba, a form with albino 
leaves at the top; Silver Edge, a com- 
pact grower; Gold Tip, as large as its 
parent; Royal Gold, very colorful and 
longenii. A green mutation named Mini- 
ature Green is a thrifty grower, desira- 
ble because it seems never to lose its 
lower leaves nor do they turn yellow. 

P. magnoliaefolia is another large 
peperomia with a sculptural quality not 
often seen in this family. The elliptic- 
ovate leaves are heavy and often more 
than five inches long. Others in the 
group of larger species are grandifolia, 
maculosa and sarcophylla. 

Among what might be called the 
medium-sized groups, P. blanda is a 
favorite of mine. It is trim-looking with 
a hint of brown in its parallel-veined 
leaves. P. sandersi, the so-called water 
melon begonia, is one of the best known 
of the peperomias, having been discov- 
ered in 1866. It has been popular since 
Victorian times when it was introduced. 

In recent years, several species have 
appeared which seem to belong to the 
sandersi complex. These are arifolia, 
arifolia littoralis and arifolia grandis. 
\nother form simply called bicolor has 
the same bands of silver, except that the 
central vein is broader than that of the 
others. Peltifolia is similar, although 
less colorful. Pericatti might be men- 
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tioned here merely because it has peltate 
(or shield-form) leaves. Otherwise it 
varies from these mentioned above be- 
cause it grows from a main stem and is 
bright glistening green. 

One of the two species recently de- 
scribed by the leading authority, Prof. 
lr. G. Yunker of De Pauw University, 
is caperata. Forms of this distinctive 
species have been sold for some time un- 
der the names of Emerald Ripple and 
Little Fantasy. Both have shining 
green, deeply crinkled leaves with tints 
of chocolate, gray and brown. A new 
variegated form patented by the Julius 
Roehrs Company has been named Tri- 
color. Of sturdy habit, it has corru- 
gated leaves of milky-green broadly 
margined cream white on red stems. 

Incana is interesting because it illus- 
trates a type of foliage not much seen in 
peperomias, its peltate leaves being cov- 
ered with white felt. In P. dolabri- 
formis we see another curious aspect of 
this species, Its long, thick leaves are 
folded together at the top and fastened 
to stay with a thin membrane. Certain- 
ly there is no deadly uniformity in a 
plant genus that can present us with 
such enigmas as this. 

Certain forms I like simply because 
they look so fresh and _ vital. 
\mong these are Viridis and Astrid, 
both bright green and branching freely 


alw ays 


P. blanda 


from the base. Cubensis, perhaps better 
known as rotundifolia, may also be in- 
cluded in this category. 

Ornata, a very handsome species 
from Venezuela, although known for 
some time, had no valid name until it 
was named and described by Prof. 
Yunker in 1954. The rich green of its 
leaves is highlighted by prominent 
veins, lighter in color, with ribs be- 
neath of purplish red. Pereskiaefolia is 
a trim little plant with many stems 
arising from the base bearing whorls of 
four to six very narrow leaves. A similar 
type which I have under the name of 
leptostachys does not bear its leaves in 
tiers which gives it interesting lines. 
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Peperomias vary widely even within a given species. Here are three forms of 
P. obtusifolia, left to right, Ray’s hybrid, miniature green and variegata. Most 
peperomia survive the high temperatures and dry air of the winter indoors 


Marmorata is an older species, hav- 
ing been brought from Brazil in 1860. 
\ handsome burnished silver plant, it 
is very compact with many heart-shaped 
leaves rising from the base. Indented 
gives a quilted appearance. 
been 


venation 
I'wo forms of this have recently 
very popular. Silver Mound, the species 
and another smaller, 
Blackie. 

\ good many members of this species 
are truly scandent (climbing) and oth- 
ers topple over from sheer weight as 
suming scandency if not pinched back 
from time to time. Among those inher 
scandent are two tiny subjects, 
with a name much 
longer than the width of its round 
leaves, and prostrata about the same 
size, the main difference being in the 


described above 


darker form called 


ently 
nummutlarifolia, 


P. cubensis (rotundifolia) 


.¥ 


coloring. Prostrata has a filigree of sil 
ver which sets off the bluish green 
leaves. Both have thread-like stems 
and bear spikes of flowers so small you 
must look twice to see them. Angulata 
and quadangularis are also handsome 
little creepers. All are excellent for cov- 


ering the sides of hanging baskets. 


Scandens is a larger species with rather 
stiff angular branches. There is also a 
variegated form of this. 

In their native habitats these plants 
are found mostly on rotted tree trunks 
in shade or in the case of certain small 
kinds, among rocks. While most of 
them like moisture, sharp drainage 
must be provided, for a soggy condi- 
tion causes damping off at the soil line. 
They are remarkably free from disease 
and pests—virtues indeed. 

They are easy to propagate from leaf 
and stem cuttings. While recent scien- 
tific tests show that great success results 
from using a rooting medium composed 
of equal parts of German peat moss and 
perlite, plus a very small amount of 
hydrated lime, I seem to have very good 
results with a half and half mixture of 
German peat moss and coarse sand. The 
pH of the first mixture is 5.9. 

The pots or flats containing the cut- 
tings should be set in the shade and 
kept barely moist. After being potted up, 
they can be given a fortnightly feeding 
of liquid fertilizer if it appears neces- 
sary. 


P. marmorata 





the immigrant that made good 


\MERICA RIGHTLY PRIDES herself that 
those of humble beginning may here ac 
quire limitless and renown. 
\mong immigrants reaching America’s 
shores perhaps none ever held so rich a 


success 


realm in such prolific splendor, as does 
today a plant kingdom Horatio Alger, 
Kentucky bluegrass. This seldom-her 
alded companion of colonizers, builder 


of soil and of early Kentucky, has now 


THE STORY OF BLUE 


become intimate of the suburbanite. As 
queen of the home lawn Kentucky blue- 
grass presents to those who will admire 
some 40 trillion * perky shoots, gracing 
10 billion dollars worth of the world’s 
most charming, expensive “cropland.” 
Bluegrass had a full but fragmentar- 
ily recorded history in the Old World, 


° 500 shoots/sq. ft. on 2 million acres of 
fine turf in the bluegrass zone. 


before encountering greater destiny in 
the New. The Greeks had a word for it, 
the Poia of Euripedes or the Pua of 
Eubulus, which referred generally to 
grasses—grasses that earlier must have 
held resplendent a land whose soil is 
now washed thin. Centuries later, in 
Sweden, Linneaus named the bluegrass 
clan Poa and Kentucky bluegrass Poa 
pratensis, meadow poa. 


Kentucky is known for horses and horsemen as well as rolling expanses of even green bluegrass 
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Rosert W. Scuery, Marysville, O. 


Not yet identified with an unborn 
state in a new world, meadow poa had 
already claimed most of Europe before 
the Mayflower set sail for Virginia. 
Barlowe, reporting to Raleigh in 1584, 
mentions the planting of English seeds 
to test the soil of newly discovered 
land. Captain John Smith reported, 
“James Towne most of the wood 
destroyed . all converted into pas- 
ture and garden; wherein doth grow 
all manner of herbs we have in 
England and as good grasse as 
can be” Subsequently the colonists 
terms a volunteer sward largely white 
clover and bluegrass, English grass. 
And William Penn tells of the inten- 
tional sowing of English grass in 1685. 

In the ebb and flow of wilderness 
settlement, English grass stepped in 
wherever settler cleared forest and 
turned soil. Bluegrass holds green into 
winter, unlike most New World grasses 

and it would have been no trick for 
either Indian or colonist to guess its 
Old World ancestry. 


Meanwhile, north of New England, 
France was zealously furthering her 
New World interests through mission- 
ary ventures up the St. Lawrence by 
such as Charlevoix, La Salle and Pere 
Marquette. Bluegrass was accurately 
identified by the botanist Per Kalm in 
1741, widely spread through French 
Canada. Likely it had naturalized in the 
Midwest as well. In 1818 Birkbeck, in 
Letters from Illinois, mentions, “Where 
the little caravans . have given 
their cattle hay made of the perennial 
grasses, there remains even after a spot 
of green turf . . . conclusive against 
the prevailing notion that the natural 
grasses . . . are best adapted”. Per- 
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Harvesting Kentucky Bluegrass seed for the lawns, golf greens and pastures of the United 
States is a big business. Today Minnesota, South Dakota and Iowa compete with Kentucky 
for the largest annual yields. More of the seed comes from west than east of the Mississippi 


haps bluegrass had even beaten Daniel 
Boone to Kentucky, where he had re- 
ported viewing “seas of grass”. 

Through these stirring days English 
grass was making a name for itself east 
of the mountains, too. Ben Franklin 
mentioned it in 1749, and Thomas Jef- 
ferson commended it as early as, 1750, 
referring to it by the name “blue grass” 
in his Notes on Virginia in 1782— 
“Our grasses are greensward, bluegrass 
and crabgrass”. By 1800 it was certain- 
ly dispersed in eastern America. 

So excellent a general pasture grass 
would almost inevitably rise to even 
greater heights on reaching the rich 
phosphatic soils of north-central Ken- 
tucky. And so it was, with the Lexing- 
ton area becoming the first cultural 
center west of the mountains, having 
livestock wealth and leisure enough to 
sport the fourth University in the na- 
tion and the first west of the moun- 
tains, Transylvania, at Lexington. Blue- 
grass built enduringly there, for today 
the Inner Bluegrass of Kentucky is still 
a proud center of culture as well as of 
thoroughbred race horses. 

Although certainly possible that blue- 
grass reached Kentucky ahead of the 
settlement there are those who claim 
that Kentucky volunteers returning 
with Harrison from Tippecanoe in 
1811, camped near Vincennes at the 
seed ripening time and stuffed their 
saddlebags full of plump seed for the 
home farms. Others believe that soldiers 
with Mad Anthony Wayne, returning 
southward during the Indian Wars, 
picked up bluegrass from Ohio’s Pick- 
away Plains and brought it back. 

Bluegrass at this time was not yet 
recognized as “Kentucky” bluegrass. No 


reliable botanical references so listed it. 
One eulogy of Kentucky’s limestone re- 
gion about 1840 reads “A center of 
prosperous agriculture. Its bluegrass 
pastures widely known, and its wealthy 
farmers”. Certainly Kentucky was be- 
coming widely known for the grass. By 
the time of Well’s Agricultural Year- 
book of 1855, bluegrass has become ac- 
cepted as Kentucky bluegrass, “In Ken- 
tucky it is called Kentucky bluegrass 
succeeds far better . than in 
any part of Europe, where it is native”. 
From the footholds in the Midwest, 
Kentucky bluegrass expansion was per- 
sistent—to Missouri and Iowa with the 
settlers and ever northward and west- 
ward. Today several times more blue- 
grass seed is harvested west of the Mis- 
sissippi than east—sometimes Missouri, 
sometimes Iowa, South Dakota or even 
Minnesota vying with Kentucky for the 
production lead. In all these states Ken- 
tucky bluegrass still offers its bounty of 
hay or pasturage—but its greatest tri- 
umph, awaited, paradoxically, the auto- 
mobile, and the nation’s move to the 
suburbs and the outdoor living trend. 


Worthy lawn seed mixtures, for 
homes north from Atlanta to Albuquer- 
que, all have a sizeable percentage of 
Kentucky bluegrass. The emerald acres 
so much a part of modern living are its 
newest bounty. No other lawngrass is 
all in one so attractive, so tenacious, so 
tight a sod and so easily managed, as is 
bluegrass. Immigrant, agrarian main- 
stay, soil builder and stabilizer, Ken- 
tucky bluegrass now adds to its laurels 
on football fields, alongside thousands of 
miles of modern highway, and above-all 
around every man’s castle, the millions 
of modern suburban homes. :: 
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winter protection 
and the showing made 
by the new varieties 


Peccy Scuutz, Minneapolis, Minn. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM REPORT 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS IN GLOWING 
shades and fascinating shapes are at 
their best in fall. They make a garden a 
real show place and they are attractions 
at most fall flower shows. The mums 
blooming in your garden right now 
can be enjoyed for years and years .. . 
if you give them winter protection. 

Chrysanthemums are hardy. Here in 
Minnesota where the winters get really 
cold, we grow many mums in our gar 
dens. Last year we had no snow and the 
loss of unprotected chrysanthemums 
was widespread. 

The chrysanthemum is a_ shallow 
rooting plant. If the ground freezes ear 
ly in the season and we get a blanket of 
snow, the soil may stay frozen for the 
remainder of the winter. Should this 
ideal condition occur, the mums would 
need no further protection. What usu 
ally happens is a thaw in midwinter 
which heaves the ground, breaking the 
chrysanthemum roots. If you, too, live 
where similar conditions occur here are 
a few pointers I’ve used to help me 
keep my mums from year to year. 

With us the winter mulch is 
marsh hay applied after the soil has 
frozen. Growers in other sections of the 
even field 


best 


country may favor straw or 
hay. I’ve even seen mums mulched with 
old chrysanthemum plants. However, 
this is not a good practice for it may 
spread disease and the dried mum 
plants pack tighter than other types of 
mulch. This condition may make mold 
form around the base of the plant. The 
majority of non-packing mulches are 
good. Their sole purpose during winter 
is to keep the ground from thawing. 

Check the mulch several times dur- 
ing the winter to see that air is getting 
into the center of the plants. 
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I know several chrysanthemum 
growers who have a marvelous method 
of protecting prize plants. They plant 
the mum beds so they will be the size of 
standard hotbed sash. After the plants 
bloom the sash is placed on frames and 
the mums rest under glass for the win- 
ter. For further protection, pack the 
space between the sash with marsh hay. 

\s spring nears, usually mid-March 
in our part of the country, the hay can 
be removed. As the days warm the sash 
should be opened for ventilation. 

If you have a cold frame you can 
save some of your choicest mum plants 
in it or even large plants you intend to 
use for cuttings. Dig them and place 
them in the cold frame. If the cold 
frame has a soil bottom, the plants can 
be spaced as close as four to six inches 
apart. Pack soil around the roots. If you 
are saving several varieties, set all of one 
kind in one section. Separate the varie- 
ties with boards—and don’t forget the 
labels! Give them further protection by 
adding a packing of hay. 

Some growers favor placing plants in 
small boxes of soil. The type of crate 
that fruit comes in suits them to a T. 
These planted boxes are dug into the 
cold frame. If you are storing the bulk 
of your plants in a cold frame it will 
permit you to rejuvenate the soil. 

It's too late now to work for the big 
flowered mums but many gardeners still 
think you can go out and buy this type 
of plant. Not so. Here’s how to get the 
big ones. As the buds form keep remov- 
ing (disbudding) all but one or two of 
them. This gives the plant stamina 
enough to produce those saucer-sized 
football mums. 

This year I tried some new varieties 
—Harvest Giants. The dealer who 


shipped them to me suggested that they 
would make bushier, shorter plants if 
they were pinched every week or two 
until July 20. By July 1 the plants 
(then in the garden about two weeks) 
had 6-8 shoots and were a foot high. 

Some mums bloom late in the fall. 
It’s well to know something about the 
care of them so their flowers open to 
their full beauty. If the blooms have 
started unfurling you can cut them 
and they will open in the house. If the 
buds are still tight then you will have 
to give them protection or the frost may 
cut them down before they bloom. 

When it comes to shelters amateurs 
go to great lengths devising “houses” to 
fit their needs. One of the easiest to 
erect has a three-wire frame tacked to 
wooden posts. The center wire is higher 
than the side wires and all wires must 
be drawn tightly. Cloth or plastic is 
draped over the frame. The shelter is 
opened during the day to admit air. A 
friend in Philadelphia who grows prize- 
winning mums in a triangular patch 
two by ten by four feet uses this type of 
protection, and he has no trouble get- 
ting the late ones to open. 

If you have a number of late flower- 
ing varieties you will then want a more 
permanent shelter. This shelter should 
be somewhat like a greenhouse in that 
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COLOR PHOTO KEY 

Chrysanthemum varieties shown 
in the color photo at right are: 
Golden Carpet, gold; Mrs. Sam 
Rotan, russet; Mrs. P. S. Du Pont 
III, peach-tinted bronze; Hunts- 
man, red; and Avalanche, white. 
The varieties Mrs. Sam Rotan and 
Mrs. P. S. Du Pont III are side by 
side, with Mrs. Du Pont on the left. 
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Betty JANE Haywarp, Scarborough, Me. 


interior decorating with 


Wuy NOT PROLONG the garden season 
by bringing plants and flowering bulbs 
indoors to decorate the rooms in win- 
ter? Picture windows provide ideal con- 
ditions for the giving maxi- 
mum light during the short winter 
days and inside-outside display. 

With just a little planning and fore- 
thought, long weeks of pleasure can be 
had from a wide variety of potted bulbs. 
Pot up generous numbers of varied 
kinds each week in September or early 
October, beginning with mid-Decem- 
ber to bring pots into the light to de- 
velop and flower through all the winter 
months. It’s rewarding indeed to enjoy 
the blossoms when cold and snow pre- 
vail outside and frost ferns are on the 
windowpane. 

We assemble the bulbs in September 
and do the potting all at one time. 
Plant three large daffodil bulbs with 
side shoots in a large pot. Use six or 
more tulips to a pot and six hyacinths 
in a low pan. After planting, plunge 
the pots in a frame or trench to remain 


purpe sec, 





COLOR PHOTO KEY 

The hyacinths shown in _ the 
color photo at left are Jan Bos, 
deep pink, Pink Pearl, light pink, 
King of the Blues, blue, and L’In- 
nocence, white. Other good hya- 
cinth varieties for forcing in pots 
include Winston S. Churchill, sky- 
blue, Tubergen’s Scarlet, deep 
scarlet, Scarlet Perfection, deep 
scarlet, Queen of the Blues, azure 
blue, Ostara, dark-blue, Oranje 
Boven, apricot-salmon, Laura, soft- 
lilac, Delft Blue, porcelain-blue, 
Lady Derby, salmon-pink, and De- 
light, pink. 
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POTS OF BULBS 


outside until mid or late November, 
then bring them into a cool, dark room 
or basement to allow the tops to grow 
after the roots fill the pot. 

Choose a room with plenty of light 
and sunshine for the plant room. Its 
relative coolness and humidity should 
be controllable. Of course, the pots can 
be taken to any window, but there’s an 
advantage in choosing the most favora- 
ble place for the forcing. 

If the window sills are narrow, as 
they are in our old Cape Cod house, 
add a shelf the width and length of the 
sill, fit it with sheet lead and bend it to 
form a tray to hold water and pebbles 
on which the pots of smaller bulbs can 
go next the glass. The large pots filled 
with tall growing sorts look best when 
placed on benches or glass-topped ta- 
bles below the window ledge. So placed 
the flowers are in better position to be 
best viewed and most fully appreciated. 

There are many kinds to try; how- 
ever, many bulb lists note varieties that 
force easily. Early flowering kinds are 
most reliable, and very late sorts are 
best not tried at all. 

Among the daffodils, the  tazetta 
group (formerly N. poetaz) have many 
that force with ease, including Crag- 
ford, white with brilliant scarlet cup, in 
December; Geranium, Scarlet Gem and 
Laurens Koster, in January. 

[he taller large-cupped type can be 
used in amount, heeding the notation, 
“good for forcing’. Some to try are 
Carlton, Deanna Durbin, Flower Re- 
cord, Mata Hari and Scarlet Elegance. 

The Large Trumpet class is recom- 
mended. They require a little longer 
time to force, good forcing varieties be- 


ing: Mt. Hood, Beersheba, Gloria, all 
white; Golden Harvest, Rembrandt, Un- 
surpassable, yellow; and Pres. Lebrun, 
bicolor. These flower in middle to late 
February—a__ period when _ they're 
needed for gayety and color. 

Among the tulips, the early single 
and early double varieties are superior, 
being easily forced and having relatively 
shorter growth. The singles are availa- 
ble in a wide variety of colors and 
shades. We particularly like Early Dou- 
ble Murillo. The doubles keep longer, 
and unlike the single kinds do not open 
out flat in the sun. 

Hyacinths are favorites. Good bulbs 
will send up additional flower stalks, 
prolonging the beauty and unique fra- 
grance for which they are well known 
and much loved. (See page 521 for 
ways of lengthening hyacinth stems.) 

Among the small bulbs, Dutch crocus 
planted thickly in a low pot will be 
cheerful in the winter window. The 
so-called winterflowering or species 
crocus should be even easier to force. 
Chionodoxa (glory of the snow) can be 
brought into bloom in the house. Mus- 
cari, too, are easy subjects for forcing, 
especially the M. azureum types. Keep 
all these for the late winter display, and 
don't rush them. 

A pot of two of Iris reticulata will 
bring the color and scent of violets to the 
winter window. The species cyclamen, 
the small winter and spring blooming 
sorts, will be an added attraction in the 
window garden. 

Pot up freesias and the St. Brigid 
anemones and grow them in cool tem- 
peratures before bringing them out for 
display. :: 
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LADYSLIPPERS 


for your 
wildflower 
collection 


Letitia Morris, Bedford, N. Y. 


SHOWY LADYSLIPPER 
(Cypripedium spectabile) sometimes 
called the queen (Cypripedium re 
ginae) is really not difficult to grow if 
one supplies its few needs. It can even 
be forced in the house, then planted 
out of doors to bloom and increase. 


QuR NATIVE 


It is time to take up its culture in 
earnest for it is growing scarce and may 
be lost to us like the passenger pigeon. 
It is far too beautiful and interesting a 
native plant to become extinct. 


Ideas of conservation are changing 
due to changes in our times. Once it 
was thought good conservation to leave 
our native plants undisturbed where 
we found them. But today with bull 
dozers moving in to clear wild land, 
drain swamps, build dams for reser 
voirs and open up wild, wooded areas 
for modern housing developments, 
plans for conservation have changed. 


Some states have laws against gath 
ering wild plants such as the cypri 
pediums. For that reason, even though 


they may in the future be bulldozed 
out of existence, it is first necessary to 
learn their legal status. The conserva- 
tion list of the Garden Club Federation 
contains cypripediums. 

As much soil as possible should be 
taken with the clump with additional 
soil in which to set this precious orchid 
on your own property. A semi-shaded 
location is necessary. While it grows in 
bogs still it does not like its feet in 
water so choose a hummock above the 
water table. Dryness it will not tolerate, 
so keep it well watered in dry weather. 
In the fall mulch with a non-packing 
material such as oak leaves. 

Our showy ladyslipper, the queen 
or belle of the swamp, can be a con- 
versation piece, well worth the effort of 
trying to raise. The beautiful pure 
white petals and sepals and the mocas- 
sin shaped lip flooded with rose or 
crimson give it a certain fascination 
that is all its own. 

The large yellow ladyslipper (Cyp- 
ripedium calceolus pubescens) some- 


Large yellow ladyslipper (C. calceolus pubescens) 


Avutnor’s Protos 


Showy or pink ladyslipper (C. acaule) 


times called the downy yellow moccasin 
flower or whip-poor-will’s shoes, is no 
doubt the easiest of native orchids to 
grow, blooming in late May and June, 
a little later than pink ladyslipper. 

Under favorable growing conditions 
it can reach a height of eighteen inches 
with downy, alternate, broadly oval 
leaves. The blossom whose _ yellow 
pouch or slipper is fragrant has two, 
long, narrow, lateral, brownish, wavy- 
twisted petals for added interest. One 
orchid grower raises them with the 
showy ladyslipper giving each the same 
cultural care. They are good compan- 
ions for violets and trilliums. All seem 
to flourish, apparently liking each oth- 
er’s company and the same environment. 

The pink ladyslipper was used as 
medicine by the Indians. It is eight to 
12 inches high, downy, one flowered, 
with two leaves coming directly from 
the surface of the soil. The rosy pink 
slipper, two inches long, hangs at the 
tip. It demands acid soil. 

It is truly the most stubborn, diffi- 
cult, and disappointing of the cypri- 
pediums to move, so unless you are ex- 
perienced it is wise not to attempt trans- 
planting. It has been growing in a pine 
and oak tree grove for the past 65 years. 
In its natural habitat it receives a 
mulch of pine needles and oak leaves 
which decays year after year. Here it 
multiplies, adding great beauty to the 
May and June woods. 
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FRAGILE AS ANGEL'S WINGS, light as a 
feather, misty almost dreamy in appear- 
ance, skeletonized leaves may be used in 
many ways, in arrangements, corsages, 
on gift packages and in holiday decora- 
tions. Best of all make them yourself. 
Skeletonizing leaves is a simple process 
with materials available in any house- 
hold. The list follows: 


24 cup detergent with bleach 

1 teaspoon sugar 

142 quarts water 

medium size pan, aluminum or en- 

amel, three quart size 

paper towels 

Magnolia leaves, small or medium 
size. Larger ones may be used if they 
are cooked a few minutes longer and 
more care is taken in the water spray- 
ing process. 

Put 1% quarts of water into the 
cooking pan, add the detergent and 
sugar. Bring this mixture to a boil, 
then put in the magnolia leaves one at a 
time, making sure each one is sub- 
merged. Approximately one dozen leaves 
can be skeletonized at a time. Be sure 


Mrs. Ropert Macartuur, Bowmansville, N. Y. 


_\ FROM LEAF SKELETONS 


to keep the leaves well covered with the 
solution by pressing them down in the 
pan with a wooden spoon or paddle. 
Do not use a sharp implement as it 
will damage the leaves. 

Boil for 12 minutes, or longer if 
they are large. Remove fromthe fire 
and let cool. Remove a leaf and place 
it flat on the bottom of the sink, holding 
it by the stem, or hold it flat in the 
palm of your hand with the undersur- 
face up. Using warm water and plenty 
of force, spray the leaf until all the 
green between the veins is washed out. 

If any of the green spongy layer re- 
mains, remove by gently brushing it 
with a fine face brush and rinsing 
again. After the leaf is rinsed, place it 
flat on a paper towel. 

After all the leaves are processed and 
placed between towels, put a weight on 
top to keep them flat. They will be dry 
and ready to usein a few days. 

They will be found pliable and ready 
for use in many ways. They can be 


sprayed with gold, silver or white to\~ 


create interesting effects. 





how | solved my 


Lucite SHape, Medina, O. 


STRAWBERRY PROBLEMS 


NOW THAT the everbearers are finish- 
ing fruiting, it’s time to look over the 
strawberry year and draw some conclu- 
sions about the season's advantages and 
shortcomings. It's time, too, to plan to 
mulch the strawberries next month. 

When we moved to our farm in 
northeastern Ohio 10 years ago, I had 
never raised a single strawberry plant. 
Experimenting with them since then, 
I have finally evolved a system with a 
minimum of work and a maximum of 
berries. Let's face it, strawberries do de 
mand attention, but the pleasure of eat- 
ing the berries fresh from the garden at 
little expense and the joy of watching 
the plants become vigorous and strong 
are very well worth it. 

Where to plant my strawberries was 
a problem. If I set them out in the vege 
table garden they would interfere with 
plowing. The only places left were weed 
patches around the house, one on a 
steep slope which washed badly, the 
other not far from the garden, on a 
slope that seemed to be only subsoil. 


Y; 


~ 


Avoid over-crowding strawberries for healthy plants and high 


. 


Still another spot was full of rocks, 
big and little, which had to be dug out. 
All of these places are now strawberry 
beds, producing from June until a kill- 
ing frost, permitting me to freeze 
enough to provide berries all year round. 
Now that the beds are well prepared 
and permanent, the only expense is for 
a 50 pound sack of bonemeal each year. 

A small bed contains early, frost- 
resistant Premier. A larger bed is plant- 
ed with Catskill for the main crop for 
freezing, while another small planting 
has the very late Red Star. In addition, 
there is a sizable bed of Red Rich ever- 
bearer to provide us with strawberries 
in the late summer and fall. 

I mulch my strawberries heavily the 
year round, and during the winter keep 
a mulch over the plants for protection. 
The year round mulch helps to keep 
weeds down and prevents erosion of the 
sloping beds. The material breaks down 
to form new top soil and keeps the ber- 
ries clean. If the mulch provides a win- 
ter haven for insects, as some claim, 
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yield 


I'm not aware of it, for I have little 
trouble with bugs. 

The experts advise against growing 
strawberries in the same place year 
after year, since diseases may build up 
there, but I have used one bed for eight 
years and I have not found that to be 
the case. Perhaps this is because I add 
to the fertility of the soil every year so 
that the plants grow larger and stronger 
instead of becoming weaker. 

Plants are set out in long rows about 
nine inches apart. I have three rows of 
berries, then a path about two feet wide 
and then three more rows of berries. 
The path facilitates working the ber- 
ries and makes a neater bed. One row 
consists of new plants, a second row is 
bearing for the first time and another 
row is bearing for the second year. 

Early in April, I remove the winter 
mulch and add it to the mulch between 
the rows, giving special attention to 
thin spots. When plants start to bloom, 
I pick off all the blossoms from the new 
plants. This is done about every three 
davs, when the foliage is dry. These 
new plants must grow large and vigor- 
ous before they start to bear. 

\s soon as the strawberries 
stopped bearing, I go along the row 
that bore for the first time this year and, 
with a sharp knife, cut off the old 
leaves, being careful not to cut into the 
crown of the plants. New leaves will 
soon appear. Any weak or diseased 
plants are then pulled up. 

All old leaves and undesirable plants 
are placed in a basket to be used as a 
mulch in another part of the garden. 
Next, some well-rotted manure or rich 
compost is put around each plant, with 
care taken not to get any on the crown. 

Following this, the plants that bore 
for the second year are pulled or dug 
up, using them to mulch another part 
of the garden. Pulling the mulch back, 
bonemeal is sprinkled all along the bare 
row, giving each plant a large handful. 


have 


see page 542 
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GROW GAS PLANT 


MANY GARDENERS think of the gas 
plant (Dictamnus albus) as merely an 
oddity because of its name. Yet it really 
is an excellent border plant, free from 
insect pests and requiring no attention 
for many years. It grows about two and 
a half fect high and in May or June 
produces spikes of pink, purple or 
white flowers. Curiously the leaves of 
the colored varieties are dark green, 
where as plants bearing white flowers 
have light green leaves. The foliage re- 
mains attractive through the summer. 


This plant has one fault—its slow 
growth. If plants are purchased they 
should be two or three years old. Al- 
though the gas plant prefers, like the 
peony, to be let alone, it can be trans- 
planted in the spring as growth starts. 


GENEREUX 


Division of the roots is difficult but 
seeds sown in the cold frame or in the 
open ground in August will germinate 
the next spring. They need the ac- 
tion of frost for germination. 

The reason for the gas plant’s name 
comes from the fact that a lighted 
match held near a flower stalk on a 
warm evening will cause a small flash 
to occur. The trick cannot be repeated 
on the same stalk, however. The seeds 
that ripen are expelled from their pods 
with considerable force. 

There is some confusion over the 
names of the gas plant and the colored 
kinds may be found listed as D. fraxi- 
nella. Given reasonably good soil and a 
sunny situation the gas plant will prove 
a perennial well worth growing. 


ep” 


Gas plant make interesting border specimens 
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VERSATILE BLUE RIBBON 
FLOWER HOLDERS 


For every flower arrangement enthusiast — 
beginner and prize winner alike. Hairpin type 
holders mean better arrangements! Flowers may 
be slipped quickly and firmly in any position — 
vertical, slanting, horizontal. Heavy, easy to 
conceal. Foliage-green color, non-rusting. 9 
sizes. 4’’ (round, oval, or pillow) — $2.10; 3’ — 
$1.50; 2’’—85c; teakwood-like black Vase 
Stands, 644’’ — 2 for $1.50; all postpaid. 
Also, Special Offers for Garden Clubs. 








Sturdi-Built Greenhouses 

Here it is! Your chance to get a green- 
house with newest type prefabrication 
ever offered! Dates all other methods! 
Lifetime-Redwood! Drip-proof construc- 
tion! And world’s lowest prices. For a 
greenhouse complete above base with 
glass, prices start at only $199! Freight 
prepaid! For color catalog showing sizes 
and styles, write Sturdi-Built Manufac- 
turing Co., 11304 S. W. Boones Ferry 
Road, Portland, Oregon. 


Perfect Ground Cover for 
Banks and Shady Places 


= fiferr 
‘ A neat, sturdy creeping plant that stays 
green all winter. Blue flowers in May 
Resists insects, disease and drought. Our 
big heavy clumps with 12 or more stems 
can be planted 2 ft. apart on level; 14 ft. on 
slopes. You cover big areas for little money. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Highlands, N. J., Dept. H-48 


FSASAASAAAAAAAA ABBAS 
% ALUMINUM GREENHOUSES 


Send for Your Free Catalog and Price List 
on Residential Greenhouses. Write to: 


STEARNS GREENHOUSES 


98 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston 22, Mass. 








YOUR GARDEN 
DESERVES 
THE WORLD'S 


Plant Oregon grown plants for the finest 
flowers and complete satisfaction 

We ship only 2-year-old top quality 
No. 1 bushes, well formed with marvelous 
roots. All freshly dug in prime condition 

Send 25¢ for our catalog listing all the new in- 
troductions, It is one of the finest published and is 
illustrated in color 


a. Van Hevelingen 


GROWERS 





BOX 5076-H, PORTLAND 13, OREGON 








ActivoO 


activates compost, energizes ond conditions soils, makes 
fertilizer more efficient. Just mix with waste material (com- 
post) or with fertilizer, mulch, seed, etc., or dig-in or spray- 
on soll. Sizes $!.39 to $39.95. Prepaid $7.95 size treats 


2 tons compost, 6500 Ibs. fertilizer, mulch, etc., of 32-400 


bushels seed 
WEBSSTER'S, Box 384, LITTLETON, MASS. 


BLUE SPRUCE Br 


Select 3 yr., 6-10" plants. Grow 
into outstanding trees as bound- BS 75 
ary markers, windbreakers, etc. 

Densely pyramidal—from bluish- Postpaid 
green to shining biue. Prefers sun. PP an all 
Indiana, Pa 


MUSSER FortsTs ran 


NOW! IS THE TIME 


to Subscribe to HORTICULTURE 
America’s Authentic Garden Magazine 


Here are only a few of the many features 
HORTICULTURE will give you to help make 
your home surroundings more beautiful. 
© Flower Arranging 
® Indoor Growing 
* Outdoor Growing 
*® Coming Events 
® Clubs & Societies 
Readers’ Questions Answered 
6 Pages of Beautiful Color 
What's New in Gardening 
Plus Many More Subjects 


1 YEAR $4.00 
2 YEARS $7.00 


3 YEARS $9.50 


HORTICULTURE, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
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Greenhouse Calendar 
from page 514 


In late June the fuchsias can be 
moved outside to a shady part of the 
garden where they will continue to 
bloom until frost. There are some lovels 
varieties: Gray Lady makes a good 
standard, so does Lenna and Marinka. 
Flying Cloud is a charming white, well 
named; Swing Time is a gorgeous dou- 
ble white and coral of exceptional size 
and there are many more. 

Now is the time, so the books say, to 
house clean and close the greenhouse 
for the summer, but I find the space 
and conditions inside too valuable to 
waste. By shading outside with lath 
and inside with a passion flower vine, 
the stage is set for gloxinias, achimenes, 
caladiums, rex begonias and _strepto- 
carpus. All these plants like it warm 
and humid. Wet down the walks several 
times a day to maintain the humidity. 
Philodendrons, pothos, Cissus discolor 
and billbergias luxuriate here for a 
while and then are moved back into the 
planters in the house for the winter. 
Streptocarpus should be grown far 
more than it is. From rather gawky 
plants arise the beautiful blossoms of 
delightful soft colors. For fragrance a 
pot of nicotiana will scent the evening 
and seem much more intense in the 
still air of the greenhouse. 


Try Nasturtiums 


Several. other plants can contribute 
to the picture. Nasturtiums bloom in 
March and April from seed sown in 
late September. The Golden Gleam hy- 
brids make lovely basket plants. Grow 
several together for the best effect. A 
Christmas cactus (or two) will bloom 
when color is most needed and can be 
tucked under the bench after flowering, 
where it will likely set another lot of 
buds for a March or April display. In- 
stead of Campanula isophylla try C. 
portenschlagiana usually grown in rock 
gardens. Pot in the fall and leave in the 
cold frame until after the New Year. 
Then when forced slowly it makes a 
charming trailing plant covered with 
intense blue flowers. Another good 
blue is Plumbago capensis which will 
bloom from early spring until fall, 
which brings us to the end of Septem- 
ber and the start of another year. 

So with just ordinary, easily grown 
plants the months move on bands of 
color to delight our eyes and various 
fragrances please our noses. Threaded 
through it all the warm smell of earth 
and growing plants completes the 
happy picture. :: 


Fabled Mandrake 
from page 507 


With the entry of the Romans into 
Western European countries, fabulous 
reports about the root with a human 
shape came along with them. Because 
the mandrake was not indigenous to 
those countries, roots resembling the 
mythical plant’s were gathered from 
herbs belonging to the flora of these 
ountries, such as bryony (Bryonia 
dioica) and yellow flag (Iris pseudacorus). 

The root which Emperor Rudolph II 
once bought for 100 Thaler and which 
is now kept in the court library at 
Vienna did not come from the man- 
drake but from Allium scorodoprasum, 
called Adam and Eva in Germany. 


Carved Carrots 


Carrots also served for making man- 
drakes. They were carved into human 
shapes by traders in such amulets. At 
the top were placed barley corns or 
grass seeds, and the figure was then 
buried in moist, sandy soil. After the 
seeds had sprouted sufficiently to repre- 
sent hairs, the little figure was dried in 
clean sand. Elegantly dressed, it was 
sold for the highest possible price. Such 
images were reputed to bring wealth to 
the owner, as well as health, control 
over weather conditions, love, the bless- 
ing of parenthood, and many other 
kinds of fortune. 

Mandrakes growing as early as 1594 
in the Leyden Botanical Gardens, Hol- 
land, were raised from seeds gathered in 
Crete by a friend of Carolus Clusius 
(1526-1609, who planned and arranged 
the Leyden Botanical Gardens) one Joost 
Goedenhuyre, or Josephus de Casabond 
or Benincasa as he was often called in 
Italian. This gentleman was a Fleming 
by birth, and at the time was director of 
the botanic garden at Pisa. 

Every year mandragoras can be seen 
growing and flowering in some places in 
the so-called Clusius garden, a part of 
the Leyden Gardens. The reconstruc- 
tion of these Leyden Gardens as they 
appeared in Clusius time was com- 
pleted in 1933. :: 


Spindle Trees 
from page 527 


dled. Make cuts at leaf joints, with the 
leaves stripped from the lower two- 
thirds. Plant them so the lower leaves 
are just above ground level, and keep 
them watered and shaded during the 
hot months. You may transplant them 
to their permanent location in the fall 
or spring, or better yet, let them grow 


another year before moving. :: 
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Colorful Maples 


from page 513 


The most easily obtained of these 
Oriental maples is the Amur maple (A. 
ginnala), for it is easily propagated by 
seed. The fruits or keys turn red in the 
late summer and add quite a bit of 
color to the entire tree. The leaves are 
small, slightly lobed and turn brilliant 
scarlet in fall. Very seldom does this 
small tree grow much over 20 feet tall, 
and so it finds numerous uses around 
the home grounds, especially since it’s 
the hardiest of the lot, growing well up 
into Canada in Hardiness Zone 2. It’s 
one of the best for autumn display, and 
the only maple with fragrant flowers. 

The Tatarian maple is somewhat 
similar but tends to grow with several 
main branches from the base, the au- 
tumn color being red and yellow. The 
fruits of this tree also are conspicuously 
red late in the summer, adding much to 
its ornamental value. The threeflower 
maple (A. triflorum) is another in this 
same group with its chief claim to fame 
being its flaking bark, which of course 
has interest the year around. 


Oriental Maples 


There are several Oriental maple 
species with small deeply lobed leaves. 
In fact there are over 80 varieties or 
clones of one species (A. palmatum) 
being grown in this country alone. The 
University of Washington Arboretum 
in Seattle has the best collection in 
North America. It is most difficult to 
make a selection among so many varie- 
ties, since only a few are completely 
hardy in the Arnold Arboretum. 

Not all so-called “Japanese” maples 
appear in good condition all the time. 
\s a rule they do best in the full sun 
and in sheltered situations, especially 
where the young growth is not suscepti- 
ble to late spring frosts. Normally they 
are under 20 feet in height, making 
dense, rounded foliage. It 
should be emphasized that the farther 
north the garden, the fewer varieties 
prove hardy, something many a north 
ern gardener has chosen to find out for 
himself the hard way. 

In the vicinity of Boston, one of the 
most hardy appears to be A. palmatum 
sanguineum, with small palmately 
lobed bright red leaves that retain their 
color throughout the summer. This tree 
has weathered New England winters in 
splendid fashion and the leaves retain 
their reddish color all summer. In the 
fall they turn a deep red, so that it al- 
ways makes a colorful display from the 


masses of 
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The red maple ( Acer rubrum) is a particu- 
lar favorite with those who admire fall foli- 
age. Its colorful leaves make good arrange- 
ment subjects for Halloween or Thanksgiv- 
ing tables 


time the leaves first appear in the spring 
until they drop in the fall. Our 60-year- 
old plant is still only about 20 feet tall, 
and has produced many seedlings, sur- 
prisingly similar to the parent and sur- 
prisingly hardy. 

The very finely divided leaves of A. 
palmatum dissectum or threadleaf Japa- 
nese maple make a fine textured foliage 
which is desired by many a gardener. 
Somewhat similar is the small growing 
A. japonicum aconitifolium that is usu- 
ally cultivated as a low rounded shrubby 
specimen and is seldom considered as a 
smal] shade tree, especially in the 
north. Gardeners in warmer climates 
have at their disposal many another 
variety of these typically Japanese 
plants, varying greatly in the lobing of 
the leaves, color and general habit. 


Unusual Species 


The last tree in the group to be men 
tioned is A. tschonoski which is usually 
under 20 feet high, of a graceful, al- 
most shrubby habit, and _ producing 
brilliant yellow fall color. Although this 
has been growing in the Arnold Arbore- 
tum since 1892, when it was first in- 
troduced into America, it has yet to be 
listed in published nursery catalogues in 
America. The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s Plant Introduction Station did 
a fine piece of work in recommending 
this tree to commercial growers a few 
years ago by distributing many seed- 
lings. Before long, it should be listed by 
several commercial growers. 

Not all these maples are sufficiently 
different to be planted in any one gar- 
den, but as a group they are a fine col- 
lection from which to choose small trees 
for the small place. :: 








LOVELY NEW 


Oregon-Grown 


LILIES 
For Fall Planting 


Lilium Speciosum 


free bulbs 
ount ranges from 9 t 

412 to 18 
1 3 flower 


American-grown, healthy, virt thot will 
long outlast other strains. Bud 
15 blooms per stalk grown outd li 
blooms per stalk when forced. Often 2 an 
stalks from a single bult 


SPECIOSUM RUBRUM "'GRAND COMMANDER"’: 
A sparkling rich red spotted wine-red with pure white 
edging of petals. Beautiful new variety that has beer 
thoroughly tested, pe rfectly hardy and strong grower 


Selected bulbs: $2.50 each; $25.00 per doz. 
SPECIOSUM RUBRUM "'CINDERELLA": The 


Dainty Lady” of the speciosum family. Blooms are ar 
verall exquisite blush pink, shading gradually to al 
Wr t white at outer edges, and spotted deeper rose 
bud pink. Entire bloom suffused with delicate peach 


Selected bulbs: $2.75 each; $27.00 per doz. 
List of other fine S and folder « 
mous DeGraoff Lilies in 
Fall Bulb Catalog of Tulips, Narcissus, Pe 


Poppies, etc., in full color—free with each 


BURNETT BROS., '"<. | 


Dept. C, 92 Chambers St. New York 7, N. Y. 


peciosum strain 


olor, free on reques 





HARVEST TIME 


LILY SPECIAL 


Discover how easy it is to grow lilies. We sell world 
famous de Graaff varieties. Five large flowering size 
bulbs of Aurelian Hybrid mixed pastel colors. PLUS 

two bulbs of the stunning new Golden Fiesta 
Seven in all of the most wanted lilies. These are 
vigorous, free flowering hybrids that willgive you a 





lilies bloom! 
SEVEN FINE BULBS in all, pl 

in all, plus 7 for 
priced this month only... $5.65 
$5.65, POSTPAID! 
I ilies, Pere nnials, and how to obtain best layout for 
your flower borders. 


gorgeous mass of striking color. This big money- 
full planting instructions. — 
FREE! WITH THE ABOVE SPECIAL: A copy 


saving value is one youl] remember every time your 
lar catalog value $8.00. Specially 

of our brochure, “*25 Little Garden Plans,’’ featuring 
BOX 410, CANBY, OREGON 





TERRARIUMS 


Make your own Christmas terrar- 
ium or Berry Bowl with my pack- 
aged woodland material. Pkg. inc., 
Partridge Berries, Rattlesnake Plan- 
tain, Pipsissewas, club moss, and 
various mosses. Postpaid $3.50 
Complete Stock of Berry Bowls. Free 


E. ALLGROVE 


N. Wilmington, Mass. 











ADV 
Be sure to have the new exciting nearly white 
Hybrid Tea Rose JEANIE in your garden next year. 
Its high centered large superb exhibition type 
blooms are diffused with delicate hues of gold, 
cream and scfi pink, that will enchant and delight 
you. Order now. Each $2.50, 3 for $6.60 p.p. 


Melvin E. WYANT, Rose Specialist, Inc. 
206 Johnny Cake Ridge, Mentor, Ohio 
Fall Rose Folder Free on Request 
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Strawberry 


from page 538 


Well-rotted manure or compost is 
spread on top of the bonemeal along 
the row and worked gently into the soil. 
This done, a runner from one of the 
other rows is placed over the spot where 
the old plant was located and is secured 
with a couple of small stones. The 
mulch is pulled around the runner. 

The bare spots in the row that will 
bear its second crop next year are filled 
in the same manner. Of course, these 
plants will not bear very much next 
year, but there will be a few berries. 


Pick off Runners 


All the other runners are picked off 
once a week ali summer long. This is 
not so tedious as it sounds, and if you 
just let the runners grow, you soon have 
a hopeless mess. A patch that is not 
controlled will be too crowded for top 
production and healthy plants. 

The everbearers are treated a little 
differently. I pull up the old plants, 
after a hard frost, fertilize and spade 
the empty row and cover with mulch 
until the following summer. Then, as 
soon as runners are available, the mulch 
is pulled aside, and they are placed 
where needed. Runners not needed 
are picked off. 

These new plants will start to bear, 
but the blossoms are picked off once a 
week and, if time permits, I pick them 
off the following spring, so they will 


produce heavier in the fall. Should the 
berries be needed, let them bear in the 
spring for they will be husky enough. 

With this program of strawberry 
growing, the land keeps getting richer 
and richer from the bonemeal, decaying 
mulch, manure and compost. Regular 
fertilizer could be substituted. However, 
organic matter keeps the soil loose and 
has given me good results from my 
strawberry beds. 

Humus must be constantly replaced 
in such a system. I use bonemeal be- 
cause it feeds the plant phosphorus 
slowly over a three-year period instead 
of giving them a large dose all at once. 
It may be a little work to gather mulch- 
ing material, but it is certainly worth 
the effort. Straw, spoiled hay, sawdust 
or leaves are all suitable mulches. In 
fact, any material which will rot down 
and enrich the soil is eligible. 

Under this sytem, once the original 
plants are purchased, no more need be 
bought unless you want to try a new 
variety. No longer do you get a large 
package of strawberry plants during a 
blizzard or when the ground is too wet 
to dry out enough for planting. Also, 
plants that do not have to be trans- 
planted will grow and produce better. 

In a bed of this type the possibility 
of disease build-up is present. To keep 
disease in my strawberry beds at a mini- 
mum, I stress three things. First, I keep 
the humus content of the soil as high as 
possible to make the plants more vigor- 
ous and disease resistant. Second, I try 
to keep out of the beds when the foli- 
age is wet. Third, I remove all old 
leaves, plants and spoiled berries. :: 


Chrysanthemums 


from page 532 


the roof and the sides are made of hot- 
bed sash or larger wooden frames cov- 
ered with plastic or perhaps Fiberglas. 
You can make the width to suit your 
needs but a 10-12-foot one is consid- 
ered ideal. During the summer the top 
and side sash should be removed to ad- 
mit fresh air. 

The foundation should be poured 
concrete, concrete or cinder blocks. The 
folks at your lumber yard and a cement 
man will furnish you with data for 
making such a shelter. 


Line Arrangements 


Since the art of Japanese flower ar- 
ranging has become so popular, I think 
everyone who gardens and who also ar- 
ranges flowers will want to add a few 
mums to his garden, for no flowers are 
better adapted to this specialized type 
of floral arrangements. 

It is difficult to imagine a more ver- 
satile flower. They come in singles, 
doubles, spiders and spoons. There are 
varieties easily handled in the average 
garden, other varieties recommended 
for exhibition, there are the pompons 
used so extensively by florists. To add 
to all of their other wonderful traits, it 
is possible, with the aid of a greenhouse 
and proper light setup, to have some 
mums in bloom throughout the entire 
year. 
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Additional Privileges 


A = ALLTHIS FOR only $8.00 


<4 Twelve issues of HORTICULTURE 


(Subscription $4.00 a year) 
See 


When You Join... 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
A Sound Investment for 365 Days 


peo toon eens eee 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


Please enroll 


A Copy of the Yearbook > 


A ticket to the Spring Show Vv A ticket to the Autumn 
Show V Use of the Society's Library. Only members 
may borrow books (by mail if you wish—no matter 
where you live). V Plus Privileges listed below. 





PLEASE PRINT NAMES AND ADDRESSES 


Gentlemen: $8.00 enclosed [ 


Vv Consultant service with horticultural experts 
by mail, by phone or by personal call at Horti- 
cultural Hall. ¥ Admission to all lectures and 
special events sponsored by the Society. 
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Lecture % ’ SPRING GUIDE o Lecture 
Ut HORTICULTURE S GARDEN CLUB so st 


Guide Guide 





The value of your garden club is in the services that it renders to its members. Outstanding lecture pro- 
grams are vitally important in helping maintain interest and attendance. The purpose of this Lecture 
Guide is to help you schedule nationally known lecturers for your meetings in the months ahead. Each 
lecturer is willing to supply complete information on availability and on itinerary of travel schedule. 








yaaa re peepee 
ate at +s % “A PRACTICAL APPROACH TO % | badge ILLUSTRATED 
GARDEN DESIGN PROBLEMS | % PERENNIAL GARDENING” 2 LECTURES is 


Yo ane i ' hi ; combine perennials, wild plants and 

Our members will acclaim this new ornamental shrubs for the best effects ‘ 16mm. COLOR Movies and 
and different service. Questions about Preasenta ae Ni 

, p P dachromes. 
ROMAN A. GARULA Kededwem 
Graduate European Horticulturist "Flowers in Shakespeare’’ 
bers of audience. Solutions discussed Educated in Poland, Germany and England "Alaskan Flowers"’ ond 
at meeting. } "Indoor Gusdesing Under Glass” "Spanish Gardens"’ others 
8 How-to-do-it demonstration and talk on "Colonial Gardens" | $25 
Natural Color Slides if Desired TERRARIUMS by Arthur Eomes Aligrove "Natchez Pilgrimage"’ 


rite 4 
_ Keres, MARGUERITA PHILLIPS 
ANNE H. RICHARDS ALICE PAGE PICKMAN Bay State Horticultural Service PR: sonore ae tiye 
9 Gerry Street, Cambridge, Mass. 181 South Avenue, Weston, Mass. x or %, Tiberio, Sher — Mass. gt 


OOOO OOO LES 


their own gardens invited from mem- 




















Lucie ‘Bischoff Bh esis / @ COLOR SLIDES & TALKS 
formerly conservelioniet with the Dutch, Swadlih ond | | * GROWING WILDFLOWERS 

tan elias chases It bie eae cA pothecary Shop + TREES IN WINTER & FALL COLOR 
TRATED WITH BEAUTIFUL NATURAL COLOR E «CONIFERS, BROAD-LEAVED EVER.- 
1. THE JOY of CONSERVATION is an original, interesting lecture GREENS & AZALEAS 
3. SOUNMIRN SPAIN A store of commrvetion dota te Ee tieidinn vale @ COLOR MOVING PICTURES 
- CONSERVATION 100 INDONESIA man and animals. + BIRD FRIENDS & ACQUAINTANCES 

All of the flowers are native to 

New England many of them found | 
“on my own farm in Maine.” MRS. LeBARON R. BRIGGS 
IMustrated by Color Slides. HALFWAY POND 


vr a Write: | 
MRS. DONALD B. BISCHOFF PLYMOUTH, MASSACHUSETTS 
re ent St th Duxbury, Ma HENRY 4 WATERS Phone Canal 4-3587 


Phone Wellington 4-2555 45 Seaview Ave. Marblehead, Massachusetts 





SEND FOR BROCHURE ~ 2 




















BETTY JANE HAYWARD PRACTICAL GARDEN TALKS PROGRAMS.,,of DISTINCTION 
Horticulturist « Designer * Writer by ae 
cinaatsatiin lectin ioe tenia tania AGNES TAMM NEMICCOLO” || — 
ng, Design in the Garden, Culture of Alpine vas 
GARDEN CONSULTANT CONTEMPORARY 


Plants, Bulbs and Perennials, The Winter 
Designed to give information on what the gardener 


Garden !ndoors. Also a new lecture "Mak- 
wants and needs to know to garden enjoyably and 

me Bees Wines Wee wants and FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 

EXCELLENT KODACHROME SLIDES SUBJECTS by 
DOWN to EARTH SMITH 
e FOUR SEASONS WITH YOUR GARDEN MRS. ANSON HOWE 
vlars PLANT PROPAGATION (Demonstrations in season) (Recently returned from a three month lecture 
ROSES AND THEIR CULTURE tour in England, Scotland and Wales) 
_ BETTY JANE rpedrhvgenner' GROWING and COLLECTING MATERIALS Send for Folder 


= Scarbe jh, Maine for DRIED ARRANGEMENTS 
, duon 386 Glen Street, Marlboro, Massachusetts 41 County Street Dedham, Mass. 


VAs 


Write for part 



































* y e 
CONSERVATION JOHN D. LYON H. GLEASON MATTOON 


shown and expiained as they apply to the widely known 
home garden and suburban homestead. Practical Care for Garden Editor —~ Lectuser<~ Consultant 


Two lectures offered Lawns and Gardens Offers talks designed for the home owner to 


Principles and practices of conservation 


1. CONSERVATION GARDENING enjoy improved garden maintenance at mini 
Fall Bulbs for mum cost. 
2. SUBURBAN CONSERVATION pints 
ILLUSTRATED WITH COLOR SLIDES Spring Beauty |. PREVENTIVE TREE MAINTENANCE 
* —and other garden talks. How to avoid costly mistakes. 
, 2. NATIVE BERRIED SHRUBS 
ar miter RinRraaan Smee: Oe 143 Alewife Brook Parkway Their usefulness, beauty and culture. 


DR. ARTHUR B. BEAUMONT Cambridge 40, Mass. For further information write 
285 Amity Street, Amherst, Mass TRowbridge 6-3705 BOX % Arlington, Vermont 


Phone: Alpine 3-5113 >» y 
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Colorful Gourds 
from page 526 


courage the development of fungi. Avoid 
scratching or marring the fruit at this 
point, because these blemishes can’t be 
removed. This is the time, however, to 
mark special gourds with children’s 
names or initials and to scratch decora- 
tive designs on their surfaces. When 
the gourd is completely cured these 
markings will stand out distinctly. 

many decorate 
gourds. Carving, painting or a com- 
bination of both are among the fa- 
vorites. However, unless your talents lie 
in these directions it would seem best 
to leave the painting and carving to oth- 
ers who can do it in good taste. A coat 
of shellac or paste wax, polished to a 
high gloss, intensifies the gourd’s color 
and markings and prolongs its life. Be 
sure the gourd is clean and dry before 
giving it either of these treatments, and 
remember that very smooth specimens 
may need a light rubbing with fine 
sandpaper before the shellac adheres. 


There are ways to 


Gourds are handsome additions to 
decoration whether your house is mod- 
ern or traditional. Fill a white or pew- 
ter bowl, beautiful of line, with highly 
polished gourds or combine them with 
fruits, flowers or dry arrangements. 
Work them alone or together with In- 
dian and Mexican corn, dried pods and 
pine cones into long charm strings. Use 
these beside your front door, mantle, in 
a guest room or as a gift. Small gourds 
make unusual place cards for Thanks- 
giving dinner. Names are added easily 
with colored nail polish used on a small 
brush. String a few together to use as 
tie-backs for curtains and drapes. 


Winter Preparation 
from page 506 


wheat hulls, corn cobs or leaves will give 
safe insulation. Deep dry snow is one of 
the best soil insulators, so perhaps a 
snowfence or planting can be planned 
to build deep, stable garden drifts. 

Simple cultural practices in late sum- 
mer will send most plants into the win- 
ter in their strongest, toughest health. 
Withholding nitrogenous fertilizers aft- 
er July helps new wood harden and 
ripen, free of succulent tips. When the 
autumn months are warm, keep artifi- 
cial watering to a minimum to prevent 
late, soft growth. 

After a dry autumn deeply soak the 
soil in the last weeks before the ground 
freezes tight. Normal control of summer 
insects and diseases will produce health- 
ier plants that will be hardier plants. 
This is especially true of roses, butter- 
flybush, peaches and other plants that 
like to grow right up to the freeze. 

Gardeners expect some winter dam- 
age occasionally, but it will be kept to a 
tolerable minimum with these few 
items of pre-winter care. (A second ar- 
ticle, taking up other aspects of winter 
protection will appear in the November 
issue. ) 


At Christmas time use them for tree 
ornaments, add them to evergreen 
wreaths, swags or any greens you may 
use for decorating the house. Attach 
them to gift packages, use a real beauty 
as a paper weight. For a bit of whimsey, 
rescue an abandoned bird’s nest, drop 
your tiniest gourds in it, perch a wooden 
bird on the edge and wait for the com- 
ments. 
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C108S and SOCIETIES 


* 
Holly Society of America 

Prof. Robert Clark, Rutgers University, 
Chairman of the Holly Society’s Arbo- 
retum committee, announces that the old 
holly plantings in the gardens of the 
world famous Biltmore Estate, Asheville, 
N. C., have been designated as an official 
holly arboretum. 

Huge old specimens of holly abound 
on the winding roadside plantings and on 
the gardens of the estate and have reached 
unusual size. 

These old hollies have now been joined 
by thousands of small species and varieties 
from all over the world. This is part of a 
20-year program to build an unrivalled 
collection of American, Chinese and Japa- 
nese hollies at Biltmore. 

Flower Arranging Course 

The Boston Y. W. C. A. at 140 Claren- 
don St. will sponsor a Flower Arranging 
course this fall, to be given on five con- 
secutive Wednesday nights from 7-9 P.M., 
beginning September 30. 

Mr. William Quint of Quint Florist will 
give the lecture-demonstrations. He will 


Rona.p J. Donovan Puotro 


stress arrangements especially suited to 
small homes and apartments and as a spe- 
cial feature will work out a variety of 
holiday arrangements. Fee for the series is 
$10.00. To register write the Y. W. C. A., 
140 Clarendon Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Yellow Epiphyllums 

The Epiphyllum Society of America 
reports in a recent bulletin that several 
yellow epiphyllums have been developed 
by Paul L. Fort and W. Garland O’Barr. 
A few have been named and probably 
will be available next year. 


Memorial Scholarship 


The Purdue Alumni Scholarship Foun- 
dation trustees of the C. L. Burkholder 
Memorial Scholarship Trust Fund have 
announced that the earnings will be suffi- 
cient to award a scholarship for this year. 

This method of perpetuating Prof. 
Burkholder’s interest in helping students 
gain an education is fitting. The scholar- 
ship was made possible by the generosity of 
Prof. Burkholder’s many friends and the 
Indiana Horticultural Society and _ will 
benefit the entire fruit industry. 


Children’s Garden Show, sponsored by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, is an 
unusual Boston annual late summer event. The show includes both Boston school gardens 
and 4-H exhibits. Blue ribbon winners, left to right, are Jay Walsh, carrots, Helen Howell, 
dwarf sunflower, Paul Beede, zinnias, Alice Petrone, zinnias, John Hartigan, tomatoes, and 
Owen Norton, petunias, aged 9-12. Exhibits ran from flower arrangement to vegetables 
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Horticultural Congress 


Among the speakers at the 14th Ameri- 
can Horticultural Congress to be conduct- 
ed at Hotel Sheraton, Rochester, N. Y., Oct. 
7-10, will be Andre De Vilmorin, vice- 
president of the French Horticultural So- 
ciety. Other speakers will include Wilbur 
Wright, director of parks, Rochester, and 
George Spalding, of the Los Angeles State 
and County Arboretum. Field trips to 
nearby nurseries, the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva and the famous 
Rochester parks will be arranged. A meet- 
ing of the Garden Writers Association of 
America will be conducted in connection 
with the Congress. 


Hawaiian Orchid Show 

The Second Annual Hawaiian Orchid 
Conference and Show, scheduled for Oct. 
23-25, will be a part of Aloha Week. The 
tev. Masao Yamada, president of the 
Hawaiian Orchid Societies, will preside. 
A highlight will be a report on orchid re- 
search at the University of Hawaii in the 
fields of cytology and pathology. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Mr. Masatoshi 
Miyamoto, Show Chairman, 617 Libby St., 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Lily Awards 

At the annual International Lily Show 
of the North American Lily Society given 
at Longwood Gardens, several awards were 
presented. William S. Dean, East Homer, 
N. Y., won four—the Isabella Preston 
Trophy for the best entry in the show, a 
Martagan-Hansoni hybrid, the Griffiths 
Award for best unnamed hybrid seedling, 
the Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
Trophy for L. canadense rubrum and the 
Chairman-of-the-Award. George L. Slate 
received the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society award for Brocade; Mrs. Arthur A. 
Dugdale, the Longwood Trophy for Gol- 
den Wedding; Eric Mayell, the M. E. 
Pierce Trophy for three special lilies and 
the Men’s Garden Club of Roanoke, Va., 
for Black Dragon. 


Orchardist Retires 


Clemson College will miss B. M. May- 
son, popular supervisor of the orchards 
for the last 15 years. Since 1926 he has 
been responsible for the successful peach 
orchard of 4000 trees. Both Mr. Mayson 
and his wife were honored upon his re- 
tirement at the horticulture department 
picnic, drawing praise from Dr. Garrison, 
director of the experiment station, and 
Prof. Musser, retired head of Clemson's 
horticultural department, for his diligent. 
and continuous service. 


Dutch Gladiolus 

The Netherlands Gladiolus Society dis- 
patched Dick Schuyt to arrange displays 
of Dutch gladiolus at the Eastern Inter- 
national Gladiolus Show presented recent- 
ly at the Concourse, Roosevelt Field, Long 
Island, N. Y. He was assisted by the stu- 
dents from the N. Y. State Agriculture 
College, Farmingdale, N. Y. More than 
3000 spikes of 35 varieties were on dis- 
play during the event. 
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HARVEST 


AND 


CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW 


OF THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


AT 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 


BOSTON, MASS 


October 15-16-17-18 


Phursday 2 p.m. to 10 PM. 


Friday 10 a.m. to LO pom. 
Saturday 10 a.m. to LO P.M. 


Sunday l p.m. to 10 Pom. 


A TICKET WILL BE MAILED 


TO EACH MEMBER 


Special {dvance Sale for Members 50¢ 


Non-members 80¢ 


Green Thumb Diplomat 


James M. Macfarland a green thumb 
American diplomat was present at the In- 
ternational Conference of Amateur Gar- 
deners, in Dortmund, Germany, in early 
September. With him he carried three 
prize squash grown on President Eisen- 
hower’s farm for exhibition. Squash is the 
favorite vegetable of Macfarland and with 
the cooperation of David Burpee of Penn- 
sylvania, he secured the donation of 10,- 
000 packets of squash seeds for the Ger- 
man people. 


Iris Award 


The McKee Medal was awarded to 
Monee, an iris originated by Jack Goett of 
Conn., at a recent meeting of the American 
Iris Society. Monee is a medium blue with 
a lavender cast, a self of lovely form and 
heavy substance. 


Flower Show School 


Course I of the Fourth Flower Show 
School of the Federated Garden Clubs of 
Connecticut will be conducted at the 
Waverly Inn, Cheshire, Conn., Oct. 13- 
15. Primarily for members of the federa- 
tion, non-members may attend. For infor- 
mation, write Mrs. E. Van Dyke Wetmore, 
chairman, Essex, Conn. Mrs. William 
Green, Box W, Newtown, Conn., is han- 
dling reservations. 


Floriculture Awards 


Recently, the U. §. Department of Agri- 
culture presented Superior Service Awards 
in Floriculture to three outstanding scien- 
tists who have been engaged in research 
work. Dr. Samuel L. Emsweller, Oakley 
M. Frost, and Dr. Neil W. Stuart. They 
were among 144 USDA employees honored 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 























MICHIGAN 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


206 City Hall 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


WOodward 3-2252 


Schedules for WINTER 
GREEN, our annual Christ 
mas Greens Exhibition, De- 
cember 8-13 at the Detroit 
Historical Museum, will be 
mailed on request 
Mid-October Chrysanthe- 
mum Bus Tour to Kings- 
wood, Mansfield, Ohio. 
ARRANGING FLOWERS FOR 


Fun,’ by Peckin- 


Hazel 


paugh Dunlop, is being added 


to the Esther Longyear Mur- 
Book Shelf 
Murphy s sister, 


phy Memorial 
by Mrs 
Mrs. Longyear Palmer. 


Remember your friends at Chris- 
mas with a gift membership 
accompanied by a suitable 
greeting card. 


Mrs. E. Pace ALLInson, Secretary 


Propagation 

An exhibit by the Horticultural De- 
partment of Ambler Junior College in 
the rooms of the Society 9 a.m.-5 P.M., 
October 19-23. 


Chrysanthemum Show 


Field House, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pa., Nov. 6-8, 1959. A 
reminder to members. Please exhibit. 
The schedule lists a variety of classes 
including chrysanthemums, | trees, 
shrubs, vegetables, arrangements. Spe- 
cial classes for amateurs besides pro 
fessionals. Call the office for any infor- 
mation. Miss Klockner will help you. 
This is an outstanding fall show. 


Philadelphia Flower Show 

Ernesta Ballard (Mrs. Frederic L. 
Ballard), one of Philadelphia’s dis- 
tinguished horticulturists, is chairman 
of the committee staging the horticul- 
tural classes for amateur growers at the 
1960 Philadelphia Flower Show. 

These classes were planned in the 
early spring and schedules sent to gar- 
den club presidents. Some clubs use 
the classes as a horticultural project, 
urging their members to make as many 
entries as possible and giving credit in 
club competitions for entries and 
awards. 

There is a wide variety of classes: 
various kinds of flowering bulbs, Afri- 
can violets, rooted cuttings, bonsai and 
others. Cultural information is re- 
quired for all entries—a feature which 
was of great interest to visitors at the 
show last year. 

Schedules will be sent to all mem- 
bers of the Society in the fall. The com- 





The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
389 Suburban Station Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Mr. Georce R. 


Ciark, President 
Dr. J. FRANKLIN StyER, Treasurer 


mittee hopes that the increasing inter- 
est among amateurs in good gardening 
techniques will result in many entries 
of high quality. 


Exhibition’ Cases 

The Library and Exhibition Com- 
mittee have acquired three fine exhibi 
tion cases and are most anxious to have 
members of the Society display any ma- 
terial or collections which would be of 
horticultural interest. Please contact 
the office and they will be glad to help 
you with your exhibit. 


Pennsylvania Gardens 

Strawberry Mansion, October 14- 
15. The president of the Society, Mr. 
George R. Clark, will speak on “A 
Challenge to Present Day Gardeners”. 
For further information call Mrs. 
James R. Miller, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 
Phone MItchell 6-0529. 


Window Boxes 

This enterprise was put in effect 
seven years ago under the able leader- 
ship of Mrs. James Bush-Brown with 
the help of the garden clubs and other 
interested citizens. It has grown in 
leaps and bounds and has proved one 
of the best, if not the best, activity to 
help improve street blocks through- 
out the city. After several years the 
blocks continue on their own. They 
have ordered $2,500 worth of seeds 
and plants, and in the fall prizes are 
given for the best blocks. It has in- 
spired people to paint their houses, re- 
pair them and keep the trash off the 
street. The 1959 season closes with 
great success and in 1960 we are 
looking forward to even greater suc- 
cess. 
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American Rose Wins in France 


The most beautiful rose of the year is 
the new American hybrid tea rose Garden 
Party, according to judges at the Interna- 
tional Concourse of Roses at Bagatelle 
Gardens in France. This Gold Medal 
Award follows within a few days the news 
that it also received America’s highest 
honor, the All-America Award for 1960. 

Garden Party is a cross between two 
famous roses, Charlotte Armstrong and 
Peace. Blooms are extremely large, in a 
near white blend of soft pastels, with the 
ivory throat maturing to creamy tones, with 
the tips of the petals flushing to pink. 


Wild Flower Preserve Anniversary 

On the occasion of the 25th anniversary 
of the founding of Bowman’s Hill Wild 
Flower Preserve in Washington Crossing 
State Park, Pennsylvania, a summation of 
accomplishment may well be in order. 

Within the preserve’s 100 acres, there 
have been developed 14 trails, varying in 
length from 250 to 1100 feet, two sphag- 
num bogs, several acid and sandstone hab- 
itats, a pond, a roadside of flowering trees, 
and 15 acres of tribute trees. 

The preservation and propagation of as 
many of Pennsylvania's varied flora as pos- 
sible have been the foremost considera- 
tions in this development. The catalogue 
numbers more than 1200 species of native 
plants, including all of the ferns native to 
the state. Consequently, Bowman’s Hill 
has become a veritable outdoor botanical 
classroom. 

Sponsors and friends will celebrate the 
Silver Anniversay at a reception in the 
the Park Memorial Building, Oct. 28, fol- 
lowed by a luncheon with Dr. Henry T. 
Skinner, director of the National Arbo- 
retum, as the guest speaker. 


Chrysanthemum Show 


As in the past, the 1959 Chrysanthe- 
mum Show, sponsored by the Pennsylvania 
Horticultural Society, will be given at the 
Swarthmore College Field House, Swarth- 
more, Pa. Scheduled for November 6-8, 
the Arthur Hoyt Scott Foundation and the 
Philadelphia Branch of the National As- 
sociation of Gardeners are cooperating in 
its staging. 

(mateur growers are, once again, ¢n- 
couraged to exhibit. For additional infor- 
mation, write Mrs. George C. Makin, 3rd, 
320 Harding Ave., Milmont Park, Pa. 


Present Daffodil Award 


The Board of Directors of the American 
Daffodil Society with Mrs. Leon Killigrew, 
chairman of the committee on awards, 
voted to present the international gold 
medal award to Dr. Egbert van Slogteren 
for his virus disease studies at Wageninger 
University, Lisse, Holland. Dr. van Slog- 
teren pioneered the steam sterilization of 
bulbs making Dutch bulbs safe for importa- 
tion into this country. 
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Boston Fall Show 


The 130th Harvest and Chrysanthemum 
Show of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, featuring fruits, vegetables, chrys- 
anthemums, African violets and house 
plants, will be held Oct. 15-18 in Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston. 

\s in the past, Arno H. Nehrling, direc- 
tor of exhibits, expects a fine display of 
fruits, especially apples and grapes. 

Harold D. Stevenson, chairman of the 
committee on exhibitions reports that all 
entries must be filed at Horticultural Hall 
on or before Oct. 8, and exhibitors must 
be members of the Horticultural Society. 
A copy of the rule book will be sent upon 
request to prospective exhibitors. 

Recently introduced plants or flowers 
not found in the schedule will nevertheless 
be judged for the Society's certificates, ac- 
cording to Milford Lawrence, chairman of 
the committee on prizes. For additional in- 
formation write Arno H. Nehrling, 300 
Mass. Ave., Boston 15. 


Honor Ambrose Brownell 


Ambrose Brownell, Milwaukie, Ore., has 
been appointed to the council of the U. S.- 
National Arboretum by Ezra_ Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

The 15-member committee meets twice 
a year to make recommendations for the 
cultivation and study of plants in the 400 
acre Arboretum located about two miles 
from Washington. Brownell, owner of 
Brownell Holly Farms, was selected be- 
cause of his experience as a grower of hol- 
lies in their many varieties. 


"Mums East and West 


The 28th annual Chrysanthemum Show 
will be staged jointly by the Seattle Chrys- 
anthemum Society and the Evergreen 
Chrysanthemum Association, Oct. 27-29 at 
Norway Center, Seattle, Washington. The 
use of the flower in Japanese as well as con- 
temporary flower arrangements will help 
depict the theme of the Show, Chrysanthe- 
mums East and West. 


Royalty Present 

Planting of Sterling Forest Gardens, 
Tuxedo Park, N. Y., the nation’s newest 
floral showplace was formally inaugurated 
Thursday, Sept. 17, by Her Royal High- 
ness, Princess Beatrix of The Netherlands. 
The Gardens covering 125 acres of rugged 
hills, meadows and woodland is 35 miles 
from New York, will be open to the public 
in the spring, offering a succession of 
bloom running throughout the summer and 
fall, from crocus to asters. 


Wild Flower Meet 


Mrs. Lucien B. Taylor president of N. E. 
Wild Flower Society, will give a lecture, 
Adventures in British Horticulture, at 2 
pm on Wednesday, Oct. 28 in Horticul- 
tural Hall, Boston. Sponsored by the Wild 
Flower Preservation Society and the Mas- 
sachusetts Garden Club Federation, the 
meeting is open to their members and the 
Mass. Horticultural Society. 





LILIES 


From 


Sandy Seot 


Greenock Farms 


Aurelian Hybrid 
Send 10¢ for Color Catalog of world's largest selec- 
tion of Hardy Garden Lilies. We handle all im- 
portation details. 
GARDEN OF LILIES COLLECTION. 6 Olympics, 
gorgeous white trumpets; 3 Aurelians, pastel, flaring; 
3 Enchantment, famous, vigorous; 3 Red Champion, 
superb pink, sent in autumn, expertly packed, com- 
plete instructions, 15 bulbs for $9.50, postage paid. 
AURELIAN COLLECTION. Top quality bulbs, 
blooming July-August, in pastel, golden and cream 
shades. Sent autumn planting time, beautifully packed, 
complete instructions, 5 for $4.50, 10 for $8.50, 
postage paid. 
To Sandy Best, Greenock Farms, Dept. H 
Georgetown, Ontario, Canada 
Enclosed find [) 10¢ for catalog 

(free with Collection order) 
Garden of Lilies Col. || 15 bulbs for $9.50 
Aurelian Col. {) 5 bulbs for $4.50 

10 for $8.50 
Free packet Aurelian seed with Collection 
order 











THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


389 Suburban Station Building 


1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Start your new membership 

with the winter season and 

enjoy the interesting pro- 

grams of the Society. 
Lectures 


Exhibits in the Rooms 


Flower Shows 
Reading material for the 
long winter evenings from 
our up to date library. 
Telephone LO3-8352. 
é 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP 
$8.00 


SCCOOSHTOSCESSESCOCECOSESCEESESEESE 


Set Out Thyme 

One of the easiest plants to grow is 
thyme. Between flagstones it luxuriates 
making weeding unnecessary. 
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sa 





30 cents a word, 


Rate 





eash with order, 10% 


minimum $6.00, 
tract Rate on Request ¢ Closing date 45 days previous to cover date « HonTicuLTuRE, 


HORTICULTURE “Green Thumb” Department 


Classified Advertising 


discount for three consecutive issues using same copy « Yearly Con- 
300 Massachusetts 


Ave.. Boston, Mass. 








violet culture 
VOLKMAN 
Street, Dal 


African Violets 


6 BLOOMING PLANTS. 
book $5.00 postpaid. Send 
BROS. GREENHOUSES, 


las 19, Texas 


labeled. and 
for new list 
2714 Minert 


newest 
Prompt 
Mem- 


200 $1.00, crosses 
prolific 


929 


-Approximately 
finest largest blossoms 
shipment. DAISY JONES 


phis, Tennesse 


SEED 


ties 


Bidg., 


varie 
Sterick 


listing over 100 
glorious living color) 
and Sunday afternoon 
Bethayres 4, Pa 


varieties 
Green 
TINARI 


1959 Color Ca‘alos 
(over 50 show in 
houses open daily 
GREENHOUSES, 

AMERICA’S FINEST AFRICAN VIOLETS. Send 
for free color catalog. FISCHER GREENHOUSE, 
Dept. HCS, Linwood, New Jersey 


FREE 


AFRICAN VIOLET PLANTS, 3” Pots $1.25 ea 
RI S0¢ each. plus $1.00 Postage and Packing 
charge, choice of Spring Listings. EASTERBROOK 
Butler, Ohio 


outst. snding 
also. Retail 

OPPEN’S 
Ore- 


Originators of 
Rex Begonias 
lers Trade List 
Auburn Rd Salem, 


AFRICAN VIOLETS. 

Gloxinias and 
anywhere. Dea 
4330 


varietics 
by mail 
GREENHOUSES 
gon 


FASCINATING COMBINA 

African Violets. Unbeliev 
available, National Ree- 
VIOLET HOUSE, 


BRILLIANT shades 
TIONS in 
able but desirable 
sicred varieties 
Box 1444 


varieties of 

Circular 
THE SELECT 
Youngsiown, Ohio 


Agents Wanted 


RUN A SPARE-TIME GREETING 
GIFT SHOP at home. Show friends 
Christmas and All Occasion 
Take their ord and 
100 profit. No experience Costs 
ing to try Write today for samples on 
REGAL GREETINGS, Dept 18, Ferndale 
gan 


CARD AND 
samples of our 
Greeting 
earn to 
noth 
approval 


Michi 


new 19s9 


Cards and Gifts ers 


necessary 


Amaryllis 
IMPORTED DUTCH 


100 named 


GOEDERT 


AMARYLLIS 
{ $2.75 


Jackson- 


FANCY 
Specialty over 
up. ROBERT D 
ville 5, Florida 


varictics 


Box 


Pricc 


6534 


Baby Evergreens 
EVERGREENS, SEEDS, SEEDLINGS, or 


ind Xmas tree stock Avaleas, Rhodo 
Flowering Shrubs Blueberries CATA 
GIRARD BROS. NURSERY, Gen 


BABY 
fnamentals 
dendrons 
LOG FREE 
eva, Ohio 


Blueberry Bushes 

BLUEBERRY BUSHES—Six bear- 
ing age $5.95 quantity prices on request. MORN 
INGBROOK PLANTATION Upper Hampden 
Road, Monson, Mass. Colonial 7-3284 


CULTIVATED 


Bulbs 
DAFFODILS FOR NATURALIZING, 


and hyacinths. Gloucester daffodil 
per peck $21.00 per bushel 10 
Mississippi. Free folder. RIVER'S 
ER FARM, Nutall, Va 


Also 


tulips 
mixture $5.75 


west of 


FLOW 


extra 


EDGE 


Business Opportunities 

WEAVE RUGS—Make 
necessary! Free ¢ 

prices on carpet 

inexpensive beam 

weaving 
Dept. 0979, 





No experi- 
card, and 
looms 
loom 
RUG 


Profits! 
ataiog sample 
warp rug filler 
counter. If you have 
width please OR 
Lima, Ohio 


Good 
ence 
low 
Parts, 
mive make, 
COMPANY, 





Arranging 
Free 
Shar- 


and 
wholesale 
Dept. SH, 


Learn FlowerCraft 
time business. Buy 
AN INDUSTRIES 


SGOOD PAY! 
Profitable, part 
BOY 


details 
on, Pa 





home. Profitable, fascinating 
Successful home grower explains special light, tem- 
perature and humidity conditions Orchids need 
Free—full details. ORCHIDS, 100 S. Vermont, 
Los Angeles 4, Calif 
GROW MUSHROOMS. 
Spare, full time, year 
dried. We have 29,000 
MUSHROOMS, Dept. H, 
tle, Washington. 
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G [ROW ORCH HIDS al at 





and outdoors 
pay $4.50 Ib 
FREE BOOK. 
Way, Seat- 


Cellar, Shed 
round. We 
customers. 

2954 Admiral 


House Plants 





unlabelled, long 
ENGLERTH 
Grand Rapids, 


DAYLILIES—i2 fine varieties, 
bloom season, postpaid, only $3.00 
GARDENS, 4652 S. Division Ave., 
Michigan 

HEMEROCALLIS SOCIETY color slides for 
daylily programs. ROY L. MAYHEW, Custo- 
Box 8482, Baton Rouge 3, La 





Use 
your 
dian, 


blooms 
catalog 
Orange 


foliage and 
descriptive 
2510 West 


tropical plants — 
Gesneriads, Begonias ree 
GOLDEN BIRD TROP ALS, 
Ave., Anaheim, California. 
GLOXINIA TUBERS, NEW GLOXINERIAS, Sin- 
ningias. Gesneriads, Begonias, Ferns. New fall 
catalog 25¢. TROPICAL PARADISE, 3810 Bales, 
Kansas City 28, Mo 


LOVELY 








Driftwood 
ORDER YOUR COPY NOW —"CREATIVE AR- 
RANGEMENTS IN DRIFTWOOD.” Informative, 
Interesiing. 75¢ Supply limited. DRIFTWOOD ART- 
IST, 322 South Alcott, Denver, Colo 








Earthworms 
FREE “PIC TURE FOLDER: 


Yearly. Sparetime. Backyard, 
Included free “How to Grow 
with Domesticated Earthworms” 
Cedar Hill, Texas 


RED GOLD HYBRID 
improvement, packaged 
$4. 1000—-$7 Directions 
Wendell, Minn 


7 _ Everything for the Herb Gardner _ 
every Thurs- 
12:30 to 
Con- 





“How to make $3,000 
Raising Earthworms.” 
Gorgeous Flowers 
OAKHAVEN Il1I1, 





EARTHWORMS for soil 
with spawn and eggs, 500 
included. ED PIEPHO, 





T CAPRILANDS OPEN HOUSE 

for plants and products. Luncheon 
Garden program. CAPRILANDS, Coventry, 
Pilgrim 2-72 


VIS! Is 
day 
. 


necticut 


COLCHICINE—ORGANIC WONDER DRUG. Cre- 
ate New Flowers—Vegetables—Grains—C omplete Kit, 

and instructions, $4.95 postpaid. Anyone 
Treat seeds, seedlings, cuttings. Instructive 
10¢. RANSOM SEED, San Gabriel 3, Calif 


equipment 
can do 
catalogue 


Flower Arrangements 


c AREFULLY SELECTED EQUIPMENT for flow- 
er arrangement and corsages at lowest prices. Free 
illustrated catalog. DOROTHY BIDDLE SERV- 
ICE, H-10, Hawthorne, New York 


Garden “Supplies 7 


REMEMBER L AST WINTER? 
stamped envelope for information covering winter 
izing all 


ornamenials NATIVE AMERICAN 
HOLLY FARMS, 


Manheim 8, Pennsylvania 
COMPOST KING. All steel 4° x 4’ grafting 
sifting $14.95. Screen with bin for stor- 
age of material, $27.50 complete F.O.B 
HOME GARDEN PRODUCTS, 159 Pine Ridge 
Road, Wes Medford 55, _Mass 


PROTECT YOUR BE. RRY C ROPS. 
100 yards by 48” im convenient 
$7 prepaid: 50% less mill price 
Box 356C, Thornwood, New York 


Geraniums 


ZONAL GERANIt M CATALOG “We. 
rieties. Novelties. Dwarfs. Fancy-Leaved 
C. MILLER, 280 West Portola Avenue, 
California 


Send self addressed 


screen, 
sifted 


Cloth 
lengths 
HEIN, 


Cheese 
10-yard 


JOSEPH 





Finest va- 
HOLMES 
Los Altos, 





Gladiolus 
GLADIOLUS digging list 


Fall and save siorage fees 


OLUS GARDENS, Webster, 





Buy in 
GLADI- 


ready. Get one 
WOODSIDE 
New York 





Ground Cover Plants 


MYRTLE (VINCA MINOR), PACHYSANDRA, 
ENGLISH IVY. Fifty alike, $6.00. Hundred $10.00, 
postpaid. GROUND COVER SERVICE, 106 East 
Antietam, Hagerstown, Maryland 








Hibiscus 
colors, bloom year 








round, also 
Poinsettia, 
$1.25 each 
Kissimmee 1, 


HIBISCUS, various 
Gardenia, Bougainvillea, Croton, Jasmine 
can be grown indoors or out anywhere 
6 for $5.75 postpaid. PHILIP PATE, 
Florida 





Holly 


25¢ BRINGS YOU OUR VALUABLE FOURTH EDI- 
TION HOLLY BOOKLET describing sex. species, 
planting and care Refundable with first order. 
NATIVE AMERICAN HOLLY FARMS, Manheim 
8, Pennsylvania. 

HOLLY—Send for my FREE 
Holly grows best—how to 
DILATUSH, Holly Specialist, 








booklet—tells where 
plant, etc EARLE 
Robbinsville, N. J 


choice 
garden. 
GAR- 


HOUSE OF RARE PLANTS: Hard to find 
house plants for your Winter window 
Fall list free or Catalog 25¢ ERRY 
DENS, Camden, Maine. 

Iris 
IRIS (Kaempferi). Blooming 
colors. $3.50 for 10: $20, 
Rte. 3, Savannah, Ga. 
COLLECTION—Berkley Gold, 
Splendor, Firecracker, New 
each of all six—labeled 
$3.95 Postpaid——-BUCKS PERENNIAL GAR- 
DENS. 128 Brightside Ave., Pikesville 8, Maryland 
Kentucky Bluegrass 
KENTUCKY BLUEGRASS’ SEED, 
and cultivated on 


our farms for 
lawns. 3 pounds $2.75 postpaid 
per Ib. fob. Order direct 
Route 2, 


Lexington, Ken- 








divi- 


Pre- 


size 
100. 


JAPANESE 
sions, assorted 
paid. V. W. Wilson, 
BEARDED IRIS 
Blue Shimmer, Cascade 
Snow, Pink Cameo—1! 








GENUINE 
Specially selected 
producing fine 

Larger amounts @ 70¢ 
BLUEGATE FARMS, 
tucky 





Lilacs 


FINEST FRENCH & NOVELTY LILACS. Ail on 
Price list free color catalog 20¢ coin 


own roots 
or 4¢ stamps UPTON NURSERY, Dept D, 


Goodrich, Michigi an 





Lilies 
FORMOSANUM LILY. A Fall-flowering. hardy ear- 
den Easter-lily Beautiful, large fragrant white 
flowers Augusi-October. Flowering size bulbs 6 for 
$1.50; 12, $2.50; 50, $7.50 Postpaid. Order now. 
WOLFF'S LILY GARDENS, 139H, N. Highland, 
Springfield, Pa 
Miscellaneous 

LOVELY GARDEN—10 Mixed Oriental 
Poppies; 10 assorted Phiox: 10 Dwarf Iris, eac 
different. Any one collection $2, or all three for 
$5.00. ENGLERTH GARDENS, 4652 S. Division, 
Grand Rapids, Mich 





FOR A 





Mushrooms 
MUSHROOMS—OQUICKER,. EASIER, CHEAPER. 
Preplanted, ready-to-grow trays. beds. Literature 
Free. Spawn $1.00. LUXHORT, 641 South 19th 
Newark 3, N. J 


Music—Instruction 


SONGPOEMS A! AND LYRICS WANTED: 
TIN PAN ALLEY INC 1650 Broadway, 
York 19, N. ¥ 

Natchez ‘Vacation 
EXPLORE LOWLANDS AND HILLS FOR 
TIVE FLORA, See timber and conservation 
grams. Visit houses and gardens. Plan a 
vacation. CHERRY GROVE PLANTATION, 
1, Box 421, Natchez, Miss 


__Nursery—For Sale 

FOR SALE—THE GARDEN GATE NURSERY 
—Perennial plant nursery in historical Wolfeboro, 
N. H. on Lake Winnepesaukee. Gardening equip- 
ment included Town water supply 3-bedroom 
Cape Cod house. Oil heat. Price $18,500. THE 
GARDEN GATE NURSERY, Wolfeboro, N. H 

Of Interest to Women 
Aprons at home for stores. No Charge for 
orders. In our fifth successful year 
MFG. CO., Bastrop 82, Louisiana 

Pine Cones 
DECORATIVE PACIFIC FOREST CONES. 
let pictures tiny species to over foot long 
usual shop products. December evergreens, 
WESTERN TREE CONES, Brooklane, Corvallis, 
Oregon. 





Mail to: 
New 





NA- 

pro 
family 

Rte 











SEW 
material to fill 
Write: ADCO 








Book- 
Un- 
too 





Primroses 
IS PRIMROSES—BARNHAVEN PRIM- 
shade and tint. Hardy peren- 
than silver dollars trans- 
spots into spots of 





SPRING 
ROSES in every color, 
nials as large, or larger, 
forming your shadier garden 
enchantment. Large plants in limited supply, trans- 
plants and fresh seed. Write for Barnhaven’s 
uniquely different Primrose book-catalog revued 
by the “New Yorker” and “Good Housekeeping” 
and enjoy them in picture and print (25¢ in coin.) 
BARNHAVEN, Gresham, Oregon. 
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Rare Shrubs & Trees 


30,006 OUR REDWOOD TREES growing 45 states. 
Seven species, dwarfs, giants. Other RARE plants 
—catalog 35¢. Baby trees for DWARFING—folder 
15¢. RARE PLANT CLUB, Route 1—Box 155H, 
Mill Valley, Calif. 








RARE SHRUBS AND TREES—Dove Tree, Chi- 
nese Witchhazel, Skimmia and other choice plants. 
Write for free list. Open weekends only, 9 to 
5:30. WOODLAND NURSERY, Hendricks Road, 
Perkiomenviile, RD 1, Penna. 





Special Announcement 


GARDENERS, 
New York (in- 
from em- 





ASSOCIATION OF 
194 Old Country Road, Mineola, 
corporated 1911). Inquiries welcomed 
ployers seeking competent gardeners. 


NATIONAL 





Terrarium Supplies 
WOODLAND MaA- 





CONTAINERS, SUPPLIES, 
TERIAL, mosses, ferns, wildflowers, custom ter- 
rarium service, instructions. Illustrated folder 10¢. 
A. ALLGROVE, North Wilmington, Mass. 





Tree Peonies 





YOU STILL HAVE TIME to plant specimen TREE 
PEONIES for spring flowers. Write today—Tree 
Peonies, WILLIAM GRATWICK, Pavilion, New 
York. 





Violets 





VIOLETS. Descriptive catalogue with 
Send 50¢. Deduct from first order. VISTA 
FARM, 1211 Monte Vista, Vista, Calif. 


HARDY 
Recipes 
VIOLET 





Wild Flowers & Ferns 


WILDFLOWER ASSORTMENT or Mayflowers and 
Violets. 12 for $1.00. Jack-in-the-Pulpits and Ferns 
5 for $1.00. ROSE OLSON’S HILLTOP HOUSE, 
Isle, Minnesota 

HARDY WILD FLOWERS AND FERNS from 
one of America’s oldest and largest Wild Flowers 
Nursery. 100s of Ferns, Cypripedium, Trilliums and 
many other varieties. Send for free Catalog. 
FERNDALE NURSERY, Askov, Minn 
WILDFLOWERS AND FERNS, many kinds, to 
brighten a shady nook. Also young Ornamentals 
for low-cost home landscaping. Send now for free 
catalogue. WAKE ROBIN FARM, Box 33-H, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 

WILD FLOWERS AND FERNS for Fall plant- 
ing. Order yours now, prices reasonable. Catalog 
free THOMAS M. WOOD, Constantia, N. Y. 

















Wildflower Seed 


Send for cataloge—WILDFLOWER AND WILD 
TREE SEEDS—over 500 different kinds. Send $.50 
to CLYDE ROBIN, Carmel Valley, California. 








Help Wanted 


GARDENER AND GREEN- 
sober, reliable, and hard- 
working Should have a thorough knowledge of 
trees, shrubs, perennials, and annuals and green- 
house foliage plants Reply Box 766, Houston, 
Texas, stating experience, references, and salary. 


HEAD-GARDENER for bachelor’s Westchester es- 
tate. Two bedroom cottage supplied. One  full- 
time assistant. Must be able to run small green- 
house and small vegetable and flower garden, 
prune and care for trees and shrubs, and perform 
general estate maintenance, including minor _re- 
pairs to equipment and buildings. Ability to learn 
more important than lengthy experience. Salary 
with regular annual increments. Furnish resume to 
ROCKLEDGE, 350 Whippoorwill Road. Chap- 
paqua, New York. 

GARDENER-CARETAKER FOR SMALL PRIVATE 
ESTATE on Cape Cod. House furnished. Horticul- 
tural knowledge for perennial border and small vege- 
table garden Excellent opportunity for all-year 
position. References required. Send resume to Box 
166, HORTICULTURE, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. 





EXPERIENCED 
HOUSE MAN. Must be 











Position Wanted 


ESTATE GARDENER, SPECIALIST in Greenhouse 
Work. 30 years experience. Married, two children 
Age 45. Reply to Box 174, HORTICULTURE, 300 
Mass. Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


October, 1959 








U.S. Plans Its First International Garden Show Exhibit 


More than a dozen countries—includ- 
ing, for the first time, the United States— 
will participate in a world fair of garden- 
ing March 25-Sept. 25, 1960, in Rotter- 
dam, the Netherlands. 

“Essentially these shows are becoming 
accepted as techniques to advance under- 
standing toward peace,” said Joe Lane, 
chairman of the Special American Contri- 
butions Committee of the American Hor- 
ticultural Council. 

“It is contended that since gardening is 
a universal expression of cultivated taste, 
that the American exhibits will be a reflec- 
tion to the people of Europe of what gar- 
dening means to Americans.” Mr. Lane 
added that the U. S. exhibits will be varied. 

The Floriade (or olympics of horticul- 
ture) will occupy more than 125 acres in 
the city’s center. The city of Rotterdam, 
in addition to setting aside the park area, 


Michigan Fetes Autumn 


Artistic arrangements and _ horticulture 
were the major divisions of the Harvest 
Festival presented Sept. 15-17 in the art 
galleries of the Old City Hall in Detroit, 
Mich. 

Sponsorship of the event was by the 
Michigan Horticulture Society, with the 
cooperation of the Central Business Dis- 
trict Association. 

Arrangement sections were given titles 
such as Autumn Haze, the Savory Season. 
In addition, to the usual exhibits junior 
and men-only sections were featured. 

Horticulture sections included: chrys- 
anthemums, dahlias, gladiolus, roses, per- 
ennials, annuals, fruits, and vegetables. 


has spent more than $2 million in prepara- 
tion for the event. 

In addition to the national exhibits, the 
Gardens of Nations, there will also be sec- 
tions organized on a horticultural basis— 
such as the divisions of roses, fruits, peren- 
nials and annuals. 

Horticulture in its broadest sense will be 
covered, with the theme being “from seed 
to force” and the newest in everything from 
tulip varieties to vegetable freezing equip- 
ment on display. 

Participants are expected to include the 
United States, the United Kingdom, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, Ger- 
many, Denmark, Sweden, France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Hungary, Spain and Israel. 

Masses of tulips will be featured during 
the first six weeks of the Floriade, with 
other plant and flowers, in their seasons, 
taking over the spotlight according to plan. 


Slate Garden Tour 


Members of the Horticultural Society of 
New York will visit six private gardens in 
Greenwich, Conn., and the Japanese festi- 
val of Kiku Oct. 7. 

The arrangements have been made to- 
gether with the Greenwich Garden Club, 
the Greenfingers Garden Club and Hortu- 
lus. Information on fees and transportation 
can be obtained from the society, Essex 
House, 157 W. 58 St., New York 19, N.Y. 

Gardens featured will be those of Mrs. 
Reynolds Bagley, Mr. and Mrs. J. Burr 
Bartram, Mr. and Mrs. Luke B. Lockwood, 
Miss Mary Esther Rowland, Mr. and Mrs. 
Nathan Allen and Mr. and Mrs. Phil W. 
Bunnell. 








Rees AAU Your Copies of 
HORTICULTURE 


ta a Permanent Sinder, $2.50 


HORTICULTURE ATTRACTIVELY LETTERED IN GOLD 


BACK NUMBERS 
Now Collectors’ Items 


Save Horticulture’s Beautiful Color 
Plates: for easy identification of plants 
and flowers; to help you create pleasing 
garden pictures; to provide inspira- 
tion in staging flower shows. 





HORTICULTURE BINDER, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


(J Please send me a Horticulture Binder. $2.50. Canada and foreign countries $3.01). 
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Paut Frese, White Plains, N. Y. 


CHINA ASTERS GET BETTER 


[ue CHINA ASTER is one of a small 
handful of annuals, including annual 
larkspur, calendula, stock and sweet 
pea, which has been developed to its 
present degree of perfection primarily 
because of its value as a commercial cut 
flower of the florist. 

[racing the origin of the annual 
China aster to a lone oriental species, 
Callistephus chinensis, is purely aca 
demic in this day and age. Of greatest 
importance to us now is that over the 
last quarter century or so, American 
breeders have perfected types which are 
suited to climatic conditions in this 
country, and also have bred wilt-resist 
ant varieties which are relatively easy 
to grow and healthy of flower and leaf. 

With the flowering season drawing 
to a close, take stock of this year’s suc- 
and failures plan to do 
more with asters another year. For here 
is one annual that excep- 
tional versatility and variety. 


cesses and 


pe yssesses 


Seedsmen have bred China asters to 
One can have 
frost by 


meet almost every need 
bloom from early 
growing varieties which naturally flow 
different times. The earliest in- 
clude such varieties as Curlilocks and 
Burpeeana which are then followed by 
Queen of the Market, Giant Branching, 
California Giant, Crego and American 
Beauty forms and varieties. 

Plant habit varies from one 
to another. Some kinds make 
pact, closely branched plants, such as 
Powderpuits. These varieties must be 
planted closer than the tall, long- 
branching kinds to make a colorful bed. 


summer to 


er at 


class 
com- 


All asters branch naturally, and thus 
tip pinching is unnecessary. There are 
times, however, when one may want to 
remove side buds along the stem to get 
the finest individual flowers possible. 
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On the other hand, by leaving all the 
buds, the flowering period in a border 
may be extended since side buds usually 
open after the other flowers have passed. 

The names of asters give a hint to the 
character of the individual flower, such 
as ostrich feather, an altogether lovely 
blossom with long slender petals, in- 
tricately curled and_ twisted. Other 
types have this general appearance too. 
[he pompon is at the other extreme— 
a compact button-like flower com- 
posed almost entirely of short quilled 
petals. Between the two are intermedi- 
ate forms. Least formal of all are the 
Sunshine asters which have an outer 
row of long gracefully curled petals in 
typical aster tints contrasting with a 
center of yellow quilled florets. 

Clear, crisp, colors include the popu- 
lar tones of scarlet, crimson, rose, pink 
and white. The varying lavenders and 
the clear blue, almost entirely lacking in 
other summer cut flowers, have, per- 
haps, the strongest appeal. 

Books that grimly list all the pests of 
ornamental plants present such an 
overpowering array of beetles and 
blights known to feast on asters that 
succeeding with this flower would ap- 
pear to be next to impossible. On the 
other hand, the unwary gardener might 
assume that through the magic of wilt- 
resistant strains, all aster troubles have 
now vanished. Don’t be afraid to try 
any and all China asters, but at the 
same time be aware that they do need 
regular attention and care. 


Like other shallow-rooted flowers, as- 
ters bloom best when growth is never 
checked at any time by root disturbance, 
dryness, or pest injury. Seedlings start- 
ed early indoors or in frames are trans- 
planted into pressed peat or fiber pots, 
which are set out with the seedling at 


transplanting time. Regular watering 
and feeding throughout spring and 
summer will produce healthy, vigorous 
growth. 

All the other ills of asters can be con- 
trolled in a measure by regularly spray- 
ing the plants, beginning early and con- 
tinuing until the buds start to open, 
with an all-purpose garden spray. 

One virus, the yellows, which turns 
leaves, buds and flowers a sickly yellow 
color, may show up on occasional plants 
early in the season. Sick or wilted 
plants never get well. At the first sign 
of trouble of any sort, an aster plant 
should be pulled and burned to prevent 
insects from spreading the disease to 
other plants. Because aster diseases may 
be hatd to diagnose, it is wise, at clean- 
up time in the fall, never to put aster 
plants on the compost pile but to de- 
stroy them. That's good gardening. 

Some aster ills, like yellows, remain 
dormant in the soil, and will reinfect 
new plants next year, so following a 
rotation plan is highly advisable. Thus, 
in fall, mark areas in borders where as- 
ters have been this year with a promi- 
nent label. Also mark rows in the cut- 
ting garden. Next year, locate China 
asters as far as possible from these 
locations. :: 





COLOR PHOTO KEY 

Curlilocks, American Beauty and 
other varieties of China asters in- 
dicate the progress that has been 
made in producing healthier and 
more interesting forms of this long- 
popular annual. Petal form, growth 
habit, height, range of color, num- 
bers of petals all vary from variety 
to variety. As the photo indicates, 
China asters are valuable both as 
cut flowers and as part of land- 
scaping and garden design. | 
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